ME 


Number 12 
Whole No. 1972 


WEEKLY $2.50 per Vear 


=, VOL. LXXIX Single Copies, 6 Cente 


COE & CHRISTIE'S STORY HOUR READERS 


‘One or Two Books for Each Year 
Perception Cards and Teacher’s Manual 


q A series of basic readers, on the “story” or ‘‘content’”’ method, which presents a jingle followed by an 
interesting story. The stories are complete from the start, and in them there isa repetition of words and 
phrases, but not to the point. of monotony. Abstract words and phrases are taught ina new way, in their re 
lation to other words, and everything is made as concrete as possible. 


@ When taught to read by this method the pupils are made to focus their attention and mental energy 
on the thought, and because they understand the meaning they are enabled to read with good, natural ex- 
pression. Asa furtheraid, the words in the first two books are so grouped that a natural pause comes at the 
end of each line. 


@ These readers are provided with a complete system of phonetics, adapted to the reading material, and 
thus they are entirely unlike the conventional phonetic readers in which the reading material is adapted to 
the phonetics. In the Story Hour Readers, the reading materia] is not of the artificial, made-to-order kind 
in which interest and action have been sacrificed, nor is the pupil’s reading labored and mechanical. 


q@ The illustrations, all of which are in color, are unusually beautiful and attractive. 


@ The Story Hour method is laid out carefully step by stepin the Teacher’s Manual and each is ex- 
plained with sufficient clearness and fullness for any teacher. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


BALDWIN’S BUNYAN’S DREAM STORY, for 4th and 5th Grades . 


By James BaLDwINn 


BARNARD LANGUAGE READER, for 1st and 2nd Grades’ . + 
By Marion D. Paine, Instructor in the Barnard Schools, New York City. 


LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN WINTER, for 2nd and 3rd Grades . ‘ire ee 
By Rose Lucia, Principal of the Primary School, Montpelier, Vermont. 


MORAN’S KWAHU, THEHOPIINDIAN BOY, for 4th andS5thGrades . . . . . 
By Grorce MORAN. 


SKINNER & LAWRENCE’S LITTLE DRAMAS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, for 3rd Grade ‘nn 


By Apa M. Skinner AND Littian N, Lawrence. 


Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue of 268 volumes of Supple- 
mentary Reading 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI | CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NO “JAMESON RAID” THIS 
TIME. 


What was at first reported as a 
raid of Texas rangers over the Mexi- 
ean border which might rival, in 
serious consequences, the famous 
Jameson raid in South Africa, turns 
out to have been a comparatively un- 
important affair, which does not add 
materially to existing complications. 
A little group of Texans, whose 
identity is unknown, but who are 
assumed to have been friends of the 
Texan Vergara, who was_ recently 
murdered by Mexican soldiers, went 
across the river to Hidalgo, disin- 
terred the body, deposited it on the 
bank on the Texas side, and notified 
the authorities at Laredo, who de- 
livered it to the relatives. That is 
all there is to the incident. There 
was no crossing the border by armed 
Americans, and no violation of 
neutrality. Simply the friends and 
relatives of the murdered man pre- 
ferred not to wait for the slow and 
uneertain processes of diplomacy, 
but recovered the body on their own 
account. The condition of the body 
showed that the man had been 
beaten and shot, and possibly tor- 
tured besides. 


CONCESSIONS TO ULSTER. 

Premier Asquith’s proposed com- 
promise of the Ulster situation ran 
along the lines which had been indi- 
cated. The government proposes to 
allow the Ulster counties to deter- 
mine, each for itself, whether it will 
be excluded for a period of-six years 
from the Home Rule scheme. 
Under this plan, any county of 
Ulster would be allowed to take a 
poll of its parliamentary electors for 
this purpose before the bill came into 
operation, and a bare majority for 
exclusion would exclude the county 
for a term of six years from the first 
meeting of the Irish legislature. 
The excluded coynties would con- 
tinue their representation in the Im- 
perial Parliament and the Irish ex- 
ecutive would have no control pver 
them. It is generally assumed that, 
if this scheme is adopted, the four 
Protestant . counties — Antrim, 
Armagh, Londonderry and Down— 
would vote for exclusion. 


THE CONCESSIONS NOT AC- 
CEPTED. 


Bonar Law, leader of the 
Unionist opposition, and Sir Edward 
Carson, framer of “Ulster 
Covenant” and leader of the mili- 
tant Protestants, were prompt to de- 
clare that the concessions would not 
be accepted. Perhaps they may 
change their minds, on reflection. 
As Mr. Asquith pointed out, during 
the interval of six years, there will 
be two general British elections. If 
the Unionists were to come into 
power at either of these, they could 
legislate to make the voluntary ex- 
clusion of the Protestant counties 
permanent. But if they do not come 
into power, and cannot carry the 
country with them, on the Home 
Rule or any other issue, what then? 
Ts it conceivable. that these four 
Ulster counties, by reason of their 
dissatisfied Protestant majorities, 
should be permitted to balk the as- 

irations of all the rest of Ireland? 

he threat of Civil War, to carry out 


such a policy as that, will hardly be 
taken patiently by the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 


A CURIOUS QUID PRO QUO. 


As was to have been expected, the. 
response. of the British press to 
President Wilson’s address to Con- 
gress urging the repeal of the 
Panama tolls-exemption clause has 
been most cordial, not to. say 
effusive. Papers which usually are 
severe, and almost contemptuous, in 
their comments upon American poli- 
cies, can hardly find words in which 
to voice their praise. Several of 
them agree that the least that the 
British government can do is to re- 
consider its refusal to participate in 
the Panama Exposition, and to vote 
a generous sum for that purpose. 
But such dickering as this would be 
in doubtful taste. It has been in- 
sisted all along that the reason for 
Great Britain’s refusal was, first, the 
expense, and second, the increasing 
number of international exhibitions. 
That resentment over the Panama 
tolls question had anything to do 
with it has been indignantly denied. 
If a change of policy were made 
now, the motive of the original 
action would be sufficiently apparent. 


JOHN BASSETT MOORE'S RES- 
IGNATION. 


Borrowing an idea from Punch’s 
damous cartoon “Dismissing the 
Pilot,” which represented Bismarck 
quitting the German ship of state 
soon after the accession of the 
present Kaiser, some cartoonist has 
represented John Bassett - Moore, 
counselor of our state department, 
in the same act. The comparison is 
not a forced one, for Mr. Moore has 
represented almost the only element 
of sanity, good judgment and ex- 
perience in that department. Mr. 
Moore’s resignation was not unex- 
pected. He had been given the 
maximum of work with the mini- 
mum of authority. He found it hard 
to get on with Secretary Bryan’s 
negligence, lightness and general ir- 
responsibility. He did not agree 
with President Wilson in his Mexi- 
can policy nor with reference to the 
eanal tolls. So, finding the condi- 
tions intolerable, he resigned and the 
President accepted his resignation 
with an expression of appreciation 
of his services. That this was no 
perfunctory tribute is shown by the 
fact that, in the agitation following 
the Vergara incident, Mr. Bryan 
asked his advice, although he was 
then out of office.. The resignation 
of Joseph W. Folk as solicitor leaves 
the department stil] further bereft. 


ANOTHER PERPLEXING 
QUESTION. 


While the matter of the tolls ex- 
emption clause is still pending a new 
question has arisen which promises 
to be not less embarrassing to the 
administration. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Underwood 
tariff bill passed the House, it con- 
tained a provision for a five per cent. 
remission on goods imported in 
American ships. Immediately, 
foreign governments protested that 
such a preference to American 
ships was forbidden by existing 
commercial treaties. Under pres- 
sure from the White House, the pro- 
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vision was stricken out by the 
Senate; but the conference com- 
mittee restored it, with the stipula- 
tion that “nothing in this sub-section 
shall be so construed as to abrogate 
or in any manner impair or affect the 
provisions of any treaty concluded 
between the United States and any 
foreign nation.” But foreign 
governments still vigorously pro- 
tested, and Attorney-General Mc- 
Reynolds gave an informal opinion 
that the clause in question was in- 
operative. Now, however, the board 
of United States General Appraisers 
has decided that the proviso is in full 
force, so far as American shipping 
is concerned, but that further speci- 
fic legislation will be necessary to 
extend the five per cent. remission 
to the ships of governments having 
commercial treaties with us. Now 
what will President Wilson do about 
it? This is a far more important 
and practical question than that of 
the tolls exemption, for it deals with 
a real preference where there is a 
real competition. 


MORE TROUBLE IN LATIN 
AMERICA. 


More trouble is brewing in Latin 
America, this time in Brazil, one of 
the largest and strongest of South 
American republics. Revolutionary 
disturbances are reported in three 
states of the republic; and three of 
the chief cities, Rio de Janeiro, 
Nichtheroy and Petropolis, are re- 
ported in a state of siege. The 
origin of the trouble is not very 
clear, though there have been mani- 
festations of discontent for more 
than a year attributed in part to an 
alleged invasion of state rights by 
the federal government, and in part 
to troubles in financial affairs, in 
the rubber market and in the coffee 
business. For the United States, 
the main concern is the bearing of 
these disturbances upon the Monroe 
doctrine, upon Latin-American sen- 
timent and upon the responsibilities 
and duties of our government with 
relation to our sister republics. The 
fact that the population of Brazil is 
four-fifths negro is a factor in the 
situation. 


NO LENIENCY FOR DYNAMI- 
TERS. 


Outside of the most extreme labor 
circles, there will be little regret at 
the decision of the United States 
Supreme court, refusing to review 
the penitentiary sentence imposed on 
Frank M. Ryan, president of the 
International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers, and 
twenty-three of the association’s 
members. These men and other 
officers and members of the associa- 
tion busied themselve¢ for six years 
in a dynamite war upon employers 
who would not yield to their de- 
mands.; They blew up bridges and 
buildings all over the country, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Un- 
scrupulous men were hired at so 
much 4 “job” to carry out these 
outrages, regardless of risk to 
human life; and altogether, more 
than one hundred explosions were 
accomplished and paid for. The 
climax was reached in the tragedy 


of the blowing up of the building of 
the Los Angeles Times, at the cost 
of more than twenty lives. There 
could be no public security if such 
miscreants were shown mercy. 
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WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wbat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 

We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for ing him. 
From a New York Teacher: 

l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 

From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you paren J for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your A yr 4 Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, I luse all my uence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 

Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for n- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 

From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thoreugh 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 


charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. 


One sign is the 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story of the 


grost increase in the sale of “JUKES- 
dwards family is without parallel in 


studies of heredity. His comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” 


family u 
both studies. Order a copy of 


to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance to 


JUKES-EDWARDS - 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


6 BEACON STREET, 


IF in pencils you want a 


square deal try a Dixon. 


we 


Orawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


“HTB... 


Atest will reveal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 
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Mansell Color 
System 
tests and balances color by 
= measurement. The middle colors 
Patents—Copyrights with gray, black andthe maxima 
of red, yellow andblue, on which the Munsell Color 
System is based, should be used in the form of cray- 
ons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree, sphere, 
etc.—the only way to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of color harmony. The Munsell Color System is 
used in leading art schools, universities, colleges and 
in the public schools of New York and other cities. 
Explanatory circular “S’’ and price list free for the asking 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC., 


Send. 100. in your letter for No. 2 box of crayons, postage paid. 
Sole manufacturers of material 


for the Munsell Color System, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES JUST 
PUBLISHED IS 

CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Epwarp C. 
Evuiort. Cloth. xvi+258 pp. List price, $1.25; mail- 
ing p.ice, $1.50, 

This, book concerns itself chiefly with the. agencies that 
have immediate responsibility for and direct oversight of 
the organization and standards of accomplishment of the 
teaching staff; and that determine the character of the cur- 
ricula and hence the adaptation of the school instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the children; presenting con- 


structive schemes for the betterment of the organization and 
operation of the supervisory staff, 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE 

SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY. By Paut H. Hanus. Cloth. xxx+128 
pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 

A summary and interpretation of the entire report on the 
educational aspects of the school inquiry in New York City. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE OF STUDY: SUPER- 
VISION. By Frank M. McMurry. Cloth. xii+218 
pages. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A discussion of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 
classroom instruction, curriculum and supervision extensively 
illustrated and applicable in any system of education. 

HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS: A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY. By Ern- 
EST CARROLL MooRE Cloth. xii+322 pages. List 
price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A book for all whoare interested in school administration, 
whather as laymen who wish to study their functions as 


m2mbers of boaris of education, or as professional workers 
wh>are called upon toleadin the definition of educational 
policies. 

One of the most noteworthy undertakings in professional 


education of the century.—C. H. Johnson, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Kinne and Cooley’s 
Textbooks in the Household Arts 


Shelter and Clothing deals with the home as a 
social institution and discusses the various material 
factors that influenceits effectiveness as such. A 
study of textiles, the elements of dressmaking and 
costume design, and other matters relating to a 
wise selection of clothing are given in the second 
part of the text. 


Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 377 pages. $1.10. 


Foods and Household Management deals with 
the hygienic, the sanitary, and the aesthetic 
phases of cookery. It treats also such matters as 
the purchasing of food, the household budget, sys- 
tem in management, housewifery and methods of 
laundering. The book furnishes a practical work- 
ing basis for the one year course given in the high 
school. 


Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 389 pages. $1.10. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Boston Chicago New York 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your r indi- 
cates the your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
seribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubecrip- 
tion expires 


Change of Address.—Subseribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, givi both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, expres: money 
orders, or regiatered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remiuttances are acknowledged by change of date fol 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once, 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JourNnaL fail te 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying usof the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number willbesent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
A. &. Wivsurp, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


RICHMOND, FEBRUARY 22-28 


[Continued from issue of March 12.]. 


THE PURPOSE, NATURE AND CONDUCT OF 
SCHOOL SURVEYS 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is obvious that any consideration of the sub- 
ject of standards or tests of efficiency must involve 
some treatment of that form of inquiry now so 
commonly advocated by the critics of public edu- 
cation who hope to base a wise and economic re- 
organization of our school system upon a critical 
scientific examination of present practice. It is 
the purpose of this brief statement to present the 
findings of the committee with reference to the 
following questions: (1) What is a survey? 
(2) When or under what conditions should a sur- 
vey be undertaken? (3) By whom should a sur- 
vey be made? (4) What are the methods to be 
employed in an efficient survey? (5) Under 
what conditions should reports of surveys be 
issued? (6) What results may we expect from 
school surveys? 

1. What is a survey? A school survey may be 
defined as an inquiry concerning public education 
which seeks to acquaint the public with all of the 
educational agencies supported in whole, or in 
part, by public moneys with respect to their or- 
ganization, administration, supervision, cost, physi- 
cal equipment, courses of study, teaching staff, 
methods of teaching, student body, and results as 
measured by the achievements of those who are 
being trained or have been trained therein. Such 
an inquiry must, of necessity, reach conclusions in 
terms of the aim or purpose of education, and may 
not fail to relate present achievement of the school 
system to the sources of support now utilized or 
which may be made available. A school survey 
is not to be confused with a social investigation. 
Common usage has given to the term, investiga- 
tion, a more or less invidious significance. If sug- 
gests the assembling of evidence in proof of ineffi- 
ciency of method, or of incompetence and negli- 
gence of individuals or institutions. Its stress is 
upon failure and non-performance. Consequently, 
its attitude is primarily negative, and its attention 
focused upon affairs of the past. Moreover, an in- 
vestigation must work in the face of the hostility, 
or, at the best, passive resistance of those whose 
activities are brought under scrutiny. The survey, 
on the other hand, seeks to cause the school sys- 
tem, as it actually exists and operates, to pass in 
complete review before the public. While of 
necessity taking account of the neglected respon- 
sibilities of individuals, the survey is concerned, 
first of all, with schools as institutions serving a 
definite public purpose. Its aim is not to bring 
individuals to trial, but rather to define those 
conditions under which the organized institutions 


of public education become most immediately 
effective for the public good. The survey involves 
the highest degree of co-operation between those 
on the inside and those on the outside of the 
school system. This difference between the school 
survey and the school investigation is more than a 
verbal distinction. It involves a difference in 
motive that predetermines both immediate scien- 
tific results and ultimate educational gain. 

2. When, or under what conditions, should a 
survey be undertaken? In general, in the large 
systems, it is best for the superintendent's office to 
secure from the board of education the necessary 
funds to maintain a bureau’ or department of 
special statistical information and special tests 
whereby the efficieney of the school system may 
be reviewed at all times in a way which will add 
needed important data and conclusions to the re- 
ports and the observation possible under the 
usual organization that now exists. In small sys- 
tems and in all systems on special occasions this 
will not be possible. Therefore other 
must be adopted. 

When any special questions arise calling for ex- 
pert knowledge which cannot be easily supplied 
by the superintendents or school officials, as, for 
example, in the matter of architectural plans, in 
the matter of expert revisions of accounting sys- 
tem, and in cases where new and elaborate sub- 
jects are to be introduced into the curricalum, or 
when additions and revisions are undertaken, the 
community should be led to recognize the fact 
that it is wise to employ the services of specialists 
who can advise the superintendent’$ office and the 
board in these particular matters. 

When the superintendent or the lay members of 
the school administration feel uncertainty with 
regard to any phase of the school work, it should 
be possible to employ the services of competent 
persons who can supplement the regular observa- 
tion of the schools and confirm or modify the 
recommendations that are under consideration. 
Such persons constituting a survey committee 
should be recognized by the community as a 
temporary extension of the supervisory staff of 
the schools. In special cases such supplementary 
service can be resorted to as a means of deciding 
points which are under dispute. Thus it is easily 
conceivable that the several members of the 
board of education would not agree with regard 
to the wisdom of certain policies under considera- 
tion. They should be brought to recognize the 
value of advice from representatives of the educa- 
tional profession outside the particular school sys- 
tem in question. The community and the educa- 
tional profession should recognize that consulta- 
tion is not a reflection upon the efficiency of the 
superintendent, board of education, or members 
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of the teaching staff, but rather a recognition of 
the teaching profession as a large and complex 
group, the members of which are capable of sup- 
plementing each other, even where there is not 
absolute agreement on methods of procedure. 

Temporary additions to the supervisory staff 
in the fashion above described are justified by the 
fact that schools are continually facing administra- 
tive emergencies for which it is not necessary to 
provide permanent addition to the staff. Further- 
more, these temporary situations very frequently 
call for a broader view than can be supplied by a 
single supervisory officer. The teaching profes- 
sion itself needs the kind of opportunity which 
would be furnished by such surveys to enlarge its 
own views and to try out many of the experiments 
which are necessary in order to secure the best ad- 
justment within the complicated school situation. 

The superintendent very frequently needs the 
support of the general educational profession to 
make a community clearly aware of needs which 
he sees, but which the community is slow to recog- 
nize. For example, he frequently needs more 
funds than he can easily obtain without the co- 
operation of some outside advice. The superin- 
tendent ought to be able to. call in such outside 
advice for the benefit of the community itself. 

Finally, the community may be in doubt as to 
the efficiency of its school officers. When criti- 
cism has once become the fashion in a given com- 
munity it is very likely to undermine the efficiency 
of the school system, and the superintendent 
should welcome a survey which will either give 
him support which he needs in dispelling the criti- 
cism, or give the community the suggestions 
which it needs in order to remedy the situation. 

3. By whom should a survey be made? From 
the above discussion it will be seen that a survey 
can be most advantageously undertaken by the 
school efficers. If the citizens wish to have a sur- 
vey made they ought to be able to secure it 
through their regular representatives on the board. 
Groups of citizens who cannot secure such action 
through the board should be provided with means 
of carrying out a survey, and should feel justified 
in adding temporarily to the supervisory staff a 
group of specialists competent to undertake a 
thorough-going inquiry. Furthermore, the super- 
intendent ought to be in position at any time to 
call in impartial professional advisers in case he 
finds school interests seriously jeopardized. 
Whether the survey originates with the superin- 
tendent or with the board or with an interested 
group of citizens, its purpose should be to protect 
and advance the interests of the children and 
youth of the community by employing specialists, 
whether within or without the system, competent 
to study scientifically the school system, and able, 
by virtue of their experience as educators, to pro- 
pose adequate and workable reforms. 

4. What are the methods to be employed in an 
efficient survey? A school survey will naturally 
aim to deal with those phases of school organiza- 
tion which are capable of exact objective review. 
Thus the financial management of the schools 
should be taken up. The physical equipment of 
the schools should be examined. The attendance 
on schools, including the question of enforcement 
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of the compulsory attendance law, can be defi- 
nitely determined. The rate of promotion within 
the grade can be definitely known. The number 
of children in a given classroom should be ascer- 
tained; the provisions that are made for excep- 
tional children, including defectives. The method 
of training teachers, their qualifications, the 
method of their appointment, and the method of 
eliminating inefficient teachers, should be con- 
sidered. The salaries of teachers and the rules 
governing their tenure of office, the provisions 
that are made for the improvement of teachers. 
during the period of their service; the organiza- 
tion and functions of the supervisory staff and 
the efficiency with which they carry out their 
work, especially with reference to their conduct 
with the classroom exercises; the efficiency of in- 
struction, including an examination of the course 
of studies; the methods of class instruction, in- 
cluding the variations in these methods of class 
instruction, the variations in these methods which 
are to be observed in the different parts of the 
system, and the measurement of the achieve- 
ments of pupils in the subjects commonly taught; 
all will be subject to careful review. There should 
also be made an examination of the provisions 
which exist within the system for recording such 
data as are necessary for the proper study of edu- 
cational problems, together with recommenda- 
tions concerning the use to be made of these 
facts. 

Any school inquiry should, so far as is prac- 
ticable, observe, measure, and report the condi- 
tions of the community's political, industrial, 
social and educational life which favor or inter- 
fere with the work of the schools. Investigation 
should dwell upon the achievements of the school 
system, especially noting the direction in which it 
is moving. The measure of the efficiency of any 
school or system of schools must always be made 
in terms of the changes, developments, improve- 
ments, or growths in efficiency which have taken 
place under a given administration or during a 
given period of years. 

5. Under what conditions should reports of 
surveys be issued? Any report concerning school 
conditions should be so planned and arranged as 
not to mislead educational officers or the public 
concerning the general and special methods of 
any important feature of the work of the schools 
within its scope; for example, if the scope of the 
inquiry includes the work of the department of 
physical education, and if the physical growth of 
pupils is below what should be expected, while the 
moral and social atmosphere of the school play- 
grounds is admirable, the latter fact should be 
made as clear as the former. In general, certain 
topics should be chosen for measurement and re- 
port, and the result should be reported in the case 
of each topic without selection for purpose of the 
support of any interest within or without the 
school. 

The report should be prepared as a document 
intended for the ,information of the school offi- 
cers. The further use of the report should depend 
upon the agreement of these school officers and 
the specialists who are employed by the board. 
No publicity should be given to the work of the 
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survey during tts progress without the consent of 
‘both parties. Upon completion of the survey pub- 
lication involving alterations in the report should 
depend upon the consent of the persons making 
the survey. 

6. What results may we expect from school 
survey? From school surveys having the scope 
indicated above and conducted by competent pro- 
fessional specialists, we may expect to derive 
more adequate appreciation of our public scl.ool 
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systems both with respect to their successes and 
their failures. From such surveys we may hope 
for the accumulation of a wealth of educational 
data upon scientific conclusions concerning the 
changes which should be brought about in educa- 
tional practice. When surveys involve the 
men of highest scientific attainment and 
of sound professional judgments, we will get 
recommendations which, if followed, will make 
for the increased efficiency of public education. 


STANDARDS AND TESTS OF EFFICIENCY IN GEOGRAPHY 


Cc. N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner, New Jersey 


In order to measure achievements in geography 
it is necessary to know the ultimate ends to be at- 
tained by a study of the subject. We must know 
what we want to accomplish before undertaking 
to measure results. We cannot estimate progress 
unless we know where we are going. We cannot 
measure unless we have something to measure. 
Qualitative standards must precede quantitative 
ones. 

Have we such standards? Has any serious at- 
tempt been made to establish these standards as a 
necessary prerequisite to measuring efficiency? 
There is little evidence that such an attempt has 
been made, at least so far as American schools are 
concerned. This is not merely my opinion, but it 
is also that of some of the foremost teachers of 
geography in the country. They deprecate the fact 
that it is so. 

The contribution once made by the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education was chiefly in- 
dividualistic or the opinion of one man. This was 
sixteen years ago and geography is a subject that 
changes rapidly for reasons well known. 

The Panama Canal occurs to all of us as an 
illustration of this change. Others see as the re- 
sult of the centralization or consolidating in- 
fluences of steel rails and copper wires the dis- 
appearance of state lines, the state receding and 
the nation and great city looming into the fore- 
ground. 

Geography has received scant attention from the 
National Education Association. In the past ten 
years not to exceed six or eight papers or ad- 
dresses on all the various subjects pertaining to 
it, both in the elementary and secondary schools, 
have been presented. The literature on the sub- 
ject for teachers may be found in the modest com- 
pass of not to exceed half a dozen books, some of 
which are of modest merit. 

In view of these facts it is not difficult to see 
the force of Stanley Hall’s statement made several 
years ago, that geography is the “sick subject in 
the curriculum.” 

The points which in my judgment need em- 
phasis are these:— 

1. We lack collective or generally accepted 
standards of what should be accomplished. 

2. No serious attempt has been made to es- 
tablish such standards. 


3. Such standards, however, are necessary be- 
fore we can estimate with confidence efficiency. 

In what way is it possible to establish such 
standards as preliminary to knowing what we are 
to judge or measure? By what means are we to 
reach conclusions as to what should be the essen- 


‘tials in a course of study in geography to which 


inquiring school superintendents and surveyors 
could look for guidance? 

One way would be this: A committee could be 
appointed by this council to report upon standards 
or desirable accomplishments in geography. This 
committee could call to its assistance leading 
teachers of geography. It could also secure the 
co-operation of psychologists to pass upon the 
adaptability of material to the age of children, an 
important consideration. Superintendents of 
schools should be represented on such a coni- 
mittee in order to prevent an overdose of the sub- 
ject in a crowded curriculum. Such a committee 
could not be expected to settle all debatable ques- 
tions. It could, however, reach a consensus of 
opinion which would be of immense value. The 
digested, well thought-out report of such a com- 
mittee, presented to and adopted hy this council, 
would carry great weight and many persons would 
use it. It would have more influence than the in- 
dividualistic opinion of any One person, whoever 
he might be; it would be a help to many; it would 
prevent much of the prevailing waste; it would be 
a piece of needed constructive work which this 
council might well undertake. It would do much 
to shape the geography teaching of the country, 
What body in this country is so fit to deal with 
this subject as this council? 

I have been trying to gather what is the con- 
sensus of opinion from some Conspicuous teachers 
of geography as to what should be the essential 
purpose in teaching geography, and in these I per- 
sonally concur. Summarized there are four:— 

1st. Well organized observation of geographi- 
cal phenomena within the child’s environment— 
no textbooks here. 

2nd. The location of those facts and features, 
limited in number, which should be at the ready 
service of any intelligent person, but not merely 
“sailor geography.” There are some persons who 
think this purpose has been too much ignored of 
late years. Desirable as it may be to teach facts 
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in geography in connection with problems set up 
by either teachers or pupils, desirable as it may 
be to provide motives for learning facts yet if 
problems and motivation cannot be furnished 
either by teachers or children the facts neverthe- 
less should be learned. The situation here is 
analogous to the facts of the multiplication table. 
8rd. Power to reason clearly, from cause to 
effect; to look back of a given fact to the condi- 
tion which has brought it about. Such questions 
may be stated as problems. Here are four:— 

How did it come about that Japan, a small 
nation, was able to defeat Russia in the late war 
between those countries? 

Why is it that the German Empire, not half as 
old as the United States, with a population only 
two-thirds as great as our own, with only 200,000 
square miles of territory in contrast with our 
3,000,000, has a much larger foreign trade than 
the United States? 

Suggest an explanation of the fact that we have 
our winter when the earth is nearest the sun. 

These problems and similar ones have at least 
three values :— 

a. They stimulate thought. 

b. They cultivate initiative. 

c. They have interest because they relate to 
situations of the day, to the experiences of this 
generation, because they have a particular bear- 
ing on every-day affairs of life. But they must be 
within the comprehension and appreciation of the 
pupil. 

The construction of a graph that would necessi- 
tate the use of the facts gained from the textbook 
properly belongs here. 

4th. Training and skill in the use of maps, 
translating the facts and conditions represented 
on maps in terms of the real world. Training in 
the use of textbooks, reference books, atlases, 
etc. The power to use a map or textbook with a 
definite purpose, to discriminate and select with 
reference to that purpose. 

Not without debate would these four purposes 


here offered as basic principles be accepted, but - 


they might afford a starting place for discussion. 

We must admit, if we are honest with ourselves, 
that the habit is too common of looking on the 
printed page in geography with the receptive, 
rather than the questioning attitude of mind, that 
pupils use words and expressions which they give 
and take glibly without asking what they mean, 
that geographical thought often begins and ends 
with the hieroglyphics in the way that too many 
teachers are unable to discriminate, in the vast 
range of the subject, between essentials and non- 
essentials. There is too much ignorance of 
geography when pupils come to our normal 
schools. 

A professor in the department of geography in 
a leading state university says:— 

“From 100 to 300 graduates of high schools 
pass through my hands yearly. We frequently 
give these freshmen in the university tests in the 
early part of the college course. These tests in 
geography reveal how small a knowledge of 
geography high school graduates possess. It is 
unbelievably small and could almost be called 
ignorance of geography, yet these are the same 
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type of students who enter thé normal schools to 
become teachers of geography.” 

This is a statement made by a professor in 
geography who has taught in a leading state 
normal school and who previous to that was a 
teacher in elementary schools and in high schools, 

This statement is made to indicate that this 
testimony comes from a man who is in sympathy 
with the elementary schools. 

Turning to the reports of surveyors made in 
several cities, either the surveyors (and I was one 
of them in one city) were convinced of the diffi- 
culty of making the survey in the absence of stand- 
ards by which to measure or the subject was 
thought to be of little value; the subject is dis-. 
missed with but a few lines in each of these re- 
ports. The New York report of 2,500 pages de- 
votes seven pages to geography. However, it 
must not be forgotten that any survey cannot be 
expected to pass judgment upon everything that 
is done in a school system. 

Finally, whose efficiency is to be tested? Effi- 
ciency is the result of three influences, teacher, 
curriculum and supervision.’ The curriculum in 
geography is therefore a factor in estimating effi- 
ciency. 

The problem then is the setting up of standards 
or courses of study by trained and interested lead- 
ers in geography teaching, together with other 
leaders in education. Only when this has been 
done will we be in a position to estimate with con- 
fidence and satisfaction the efficiency of geography 
teaching. Not until then are we likely to have 
more than individualistic opinion as to the effi- 
ciency of teaching of this subject, one of the im- 
portant subjects in the elementary course of study. 


TESTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY 
SUPERINTENDENT FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Newton, Mass. 

Measurements of administrative efficiency that 
are at once mathematically and scientifically accu- 
rate and also of any considerable practical value 
have yet to be achieved. While we wait on such 
perfect measurements, however, we may render 
our profession incalculable service through meas- 
urements that are practically reliable, usable and 
useful; such measurements are already at 
hand. 

In making measurements that possess these 
characteristics of practical reliability, usability, 
and usefulness, no other unit of measure can com- 
pare, either in significance or in the extent of its: 
applicability, with the dollar. How much—how 
many definite units—of anything, material or im- 
material, does one dollar buy or produce; or, 
what is the cost of any definite unit or number of 
units of anything that the schools are trying to 
produce? How is each dollar of expenditure ap- 
portioned among the various things—services, 
plant, equipment, supplies—that are bought? 
Such questions as these, directed with discrimina- 
tion, demand measurements that penetrate to the 
very heart of administrative efficiency. 

The number of significant measurements that 
may be made through the application of some 
monetary unit is almost without limit; and there is 
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scarcely one of these’measurements that is not 
as significant pedagogically as it is financially. To 
bring out this significance, financial and pedagogi- 
cal, comparisons are essential; we must compare 
the costs of similar achievements under different 
conditions, in different school systems, in different 
parts of the same school system, or in the same 
school system at different times and under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

But we may not rest with comparisons alone; 
these are valuable only as they lead to critical 
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analysis and constructive study of the effects of 
the different conditions under comparison which 
result in different unit costs of production. It is 
the merit rather than the defect of these measure- 
ments and comparisons of costs that they seldom 
offer at once the basis for final conclusions ; almost 
invariably they stimulate further inquiry. A 
special school survey that does not result in a con- 
tinuous ‘survey carried on by those regularly in 
charge of the, school ;system. fails.of chief 
function that a survey should serve. 
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DIFFERENTIATION IN 


COURSES OF STUDY 


LEONARD P. AYRES 


Russell Sage Foundation 


We need differentiated courses in our schools because 
our schools are filled with differentiated children. We 
are just awakening to the significance of this condition. 
A few years ago educators began to discover the facts 
concerning the ages of the children in the different 
grades. This brought to light the astonishing fact 
that there are children of almost every school age in 
every grade. ln every large school system we found 
that the oldest children in the fifth grade were older 
than the youngest children in the eighth grade. 

A few years later we began to study the progress 
of children through the grades and we found similar 
extreme variations in every school system. In every 
city we found slow children in the first grade, who had 
been in school longer than the brightest in the eighth 
grade. Indeed it was often found that there were chil- 
dren in the lower grades who had begun attending 
school before some of their classmates were born. 

With the growing mastering of measurements in edu-. 
cation, attention now turned to the measurement of 
classroom products and here again a similar situation 
was brought to light. When we began to test chil- 
dren for their arithmetical ability, we found that the 
best children in the second and third grades were better 
scores than the poorest ones in the eighth grade. When 
attention turned to spelling, we found that the best 
children in the second grade spelled correctly words 
on which the poorest of the eighth grade children 
failed. In every branch in which reliable scales for 
measuring results have been developed the same situa- 
tion has been brought to light. In handwriting the 
best children in the lower grades do better work than 
the poorest ones in the upper grades. The best draw- 
ing in the second and third grades is better than the 
poorest in the seventh and eighth. The brightest chil- 
dren in the third grade write better English ~compo- 
sitions than the least gifted in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

In broad general terms this condition is a constant 
and universal one. It does not apply merely to the 
rare and exceptional children. On the contrary it main- 
tains everywhere, among all children in every subject, 
and in a relatively constant degree. Everywhere and 
in every subject we find about the same proportion of 
poor students, medium students, and superior students. 
The reason why we have not realized this before is 
that it is only recently that we have developed mod- 
erately accurate methods of measuring classroom 
achievements. But now, even with the cruse scales and 
tests that have been developed, these evidences of the 
universal and inherent natural differentiation among 
children are becoming ever increasingly convincing. 


Nor is this the only or perhaps the most important 
lesson taught through the application of scientific 
methods to educational problems. Whenever we meas- 
ure the attainments of children in more than one in- 
tellectual product and compare results, we find that chil- 
dren who excel in one sort of ability strongly tend 
to excel in other sorts of achievements. The abilities 
which the human race considers desirable abilities gen- 
erally accompany each other in the same individuals. 
Nature has not decreed any law of human comparison 
whereby the individuals who are strong in certain at- 
tributes are weak in others, while those weak in some 
are strong in others. Disappointments and disillusion- 
ment await those educators who believe that children 
of marked ability in performing abstract book-work will 
gencrally prove deficient in concrete shop-work and that 
those who are deficient in abstract work will excel in 
shop-work. Such a compensatory law does not exist, 
for in the long run nature bestows her intellectual en- 
dorsements upon her chosen favorites instead of scat- 
tering them impartially among all. 

These conditions mean that we need differentiated 
courses because we have ditferentiated children. We 
have them everywhere and in all subjects. Whenever 
we measure educational products we find three funda- 
mentally significant conditions. The first is that in every 
school system there is greater difference in inherent 
ability between different members of the same grade 
than there is between the abilities of the average chil- 
dren in the lowest and the average children in the high- 
est grades. The second significant fact is that every~- 
where in every sort of measurable ability we find fairly 
constant and definite propositions of bright, medium, and 
slow children. The third significant fact is that differ- 
ent sorts of intellectual abilities tend to accompany each 
other in the same individuals. Nature has made no 
compensatory law of equality but has on the contrary 
decreed a universal and inherent inequality whereas the 
well-endowed in one sort of ability are apt to be well- 
endowed in other sorts also. 

All this means that if we are to give all the children 
the best and fullest of educational opportunity we must 
differentiate our courses so as to fit them to the needs 
and abilities of the differentiated children. We must 
locate our brightest children in .groups with other 
bright children and give them work of sufficient thor- 
oughness and scope so that they develop through earn- 
est application instead of deteriorating through each 
achievement. For our children of average abilities we 
must organize classes and courses that will give them 
work within their power to accomplish but requiring 
their best efforts. For the slowest children we must or- 
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ganize courses composed of essentials so simplified that 
in their mastery the children may acquire the habit of 
success instead of being trained in the habit of failure. 
We must differentiate our courses because our courses 
are made for our children and our children are differen- 
tiated by nature. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PRACTICE SCHOOL 
FOR TRAINING IN THE ART OF TEACHING 
AND FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDY 

FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 
Paterson, N.J. 


The normal school is a sociological institution first,— 
a pedagogical institution second. 

Pedagogy has broadened from methOdolegy, with a 
fringe of psychological and administrative study, to so- 
ciological pedagogy, in which all interests and studies, 
programs and plans centre in the practice school and 
the school system of which it is a part, in other schools 
and systems, and in the community which the normal 
school serves. All of these serve as laboratories for 
the normal school--to be used by students and teachers 
in determining aims, ideals, methods, and study content. 

Normal students in their attitude toward professional 
subjects are in the same position as any body of peo- 
ple facing situations whose fundamental ideas are not 
understood and appreciated. 

Each grade represented in the practice school should 
be in charge of a skilful critic teacher who is to be 
responsible for the grade work and to conserve all in- 
terests. 

They must therefore be inducted into these ideas con- 
cretely, with much illustration and objective work. 

Teachers in charge of the normal school course ot 
study should be supervisory critics, each in his own de- 
partment, to give unity and coherence to the total nor- 
mal training, and to furnish opportunities for normal 
teachers to study their students and their needs. 

The practice school is the central laboratory of the 
normal school for developing these fundamental pro- 
fessional ideas. 

The practice school must be a well organized whole 
closely consolidated and correlated, both as to teaching 
and as to teachers, with other parts of a normal school, 
—hence responsible to the same headmaster. 

Superficiality in normal school work is due more to 
abstract and bookish methods of presentation than any- 
thing else. 

For the better reinforcement of practice by profes- 
sional study and study by practice, practice work must 
be so organized that professional study will proceed 
side by side with it. Practice teaching is real teaching, 
not observation with a few specimen lessons. 

Practice teaching, to be anything more than _ per- 
functory. should give a/substantial amount of experi- 
ence in all phases of a teacher’s work, administrative and 
instructional. 

Practice teaching should extend over a considerable 
range of time. 

Students should not spend their practice time in one 
or two grades, but in many grades,—for breadth and 
perspective. 

Practice teaching should cultivate full responsibility 
for grade, so that a student may be able to take full 
charge of a grade. 
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J. D. R., Manawa, Wisconsin: I should miss the Jour- 
nal very much were it not to make its weekly appearance. 
Each number contains something which I feel to be help- 
ful and inspiring. 
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RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
PROFESSOR L, P. CUBBERLEY AND E. C. ELLIOTT 


The rural school problem, as we know it to-day, is 
but 2 phase of the great rural life problem which has 
developed in this country within the past three-quarters 
of a century. During that time a revolution in industry 
and living has been effected, resulting in the development 
of a rural life problem of great social, educational and 
economic consequences, and one which involves the 
future of most of the cherished institutions of rural so- 
ciety. While many of these changes may be eventually 
good in themselves, they call for a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the institutions of rural society to-enable them 
to meet effectively the new life conditions. 

The rural school has been one of the chief sufferers 
as,a result of these changes. .Afising a$ a distinctly 
local and community undertaking, the district under the 
earlier and simpler life conditions became the natural 
unit of organization and maintenance. .e .extreme 
simplicity and democracy of the district system, and 
its ready adaptability to pioneer needs and life condi- 
tions, made it the natural system for the early period of 
our national existence. The system, once well suited 
to conditions and needs, has become hoary with age 
and endeared by sentiment, and is today defended and 
perpetuated long after most of the conditions and needs 
which gave rise to it have passed away. 

Our rurai schools, if they are to meet the needs of 
rural life and exercise any of that strong influence in the 
future which they once exerted in the past, need to be 
re-clothed anew with an administrative organization 
adapted to modern. needs, and to be directed along mod- 
ern educational lines. The problem is not a simple or a 
single one, but is in reality a group of problems in edu- 
cational re-organization and finance. Temporary pallia- 
tives may be applied, and brilliant things done here and 
there, but any real solution of the problem will involve 
fundamental re-organizations. 

If our rural and small village schools are again to 
occupy a vital place in our national life and minister to 
the real needs of rural life, they must be fundamentally 
re-organized and re-directed, making of them new rurat 
institutions adapted to modern needs. This will involve 
a county unit of organization, administration and finance; 
the election of a lay county board of education, ana- 
logous to a city board of education, to select the experts 
and to determine the larger questions of policy and pro- 
cedure; the substitution of an appointed for an elected 
superintendent, and the re-organization of the county 
administrative experience; a re-direction of the instruc- 
tion to meet modern educational needs; and the training 
of a body of teachers for rural work who can and will 
render community, as well as educational service. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR RU- 
RAL SCHOOLS 


J. J.DOYNE 
Normal School, Conway. Arkansas 


A reasonable degree of scholarship is the basis of all 
successful teaching. That this scholarship need not be 
so profound or so extended as is necessary for the 
teacher in schools of higher grade may be admitted, but 
it should certainly be every whit as thorough and 
definite, just as much at his command, and just as much 
fitted to the needs of his punils. His training in the ele- 
mentary subjects should be especially thorough and 
exact. It is more important that he have a clear knowl- 
edge of the elementary sciences, a ready command of 
good English, a practical grasp of mathematics, and a 
reasonable acquaintance with the history of his own 
country and times, than that he is able to handle with 
ease subjects that are neither practical nor fundamental 
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and have no real relation to the life or environment of 
his nupils. It is far better that he know how to formu- 
late and utilize a course of study adapted to the needs 
of his pupils than to give them instruction so varied in 
character that it educates them away from their en- 
vironment. The training of rural teachers, then, must 
include not only a study of the best methods of instruc- 
tion, but the best methods of enlarging on, or curtailing 
the book content, and the presentation of plans for us- 
ing effectively illustrations and devices. 

Peculiar problems confront the rural school teacher. 
He will find there an independence of thought and 
action not found in centres of population, a disinclina- 
tion to abandon set customs, a resignation to conditions 
hard to overcome, a helpless attitude toward hardships, 
and absence of that perspective which gives vistas of 
ideals, and petty neighborhood jealousies that prevent 
unity of sentiment for the common good. His training, 
therefore, should include a course in rural economics 
and a study of rural social life. School architecture, 
schoolroom decoration, heating, ventilation and sanita- 
tion should receive attention. Agriculture, studied from 
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both the theoretical and practical standpoint, should be a 
part of his curriculum. Opinions gathered from cursory 
reading will not suffice. It is not the man who has read 
things that the world is looking for, but the man who 
has actually seen things and can do them. 

The entire training of teachers for rural schools 
should be directed towards a training for leadership. 
The continuous drafting of the best brain and brawn of 
the country to the city has been a severe menace to the 
country’s welfare. The youth, dissatisfied with the 
monotony of his existence, is lured by the occasional 
successes of those who have made the venture to enter 
the struggle for place. Against these inroads on the 
best wealth of the country the rural school teacher must 
wage successful warfare. “Back to the country” need 
not be his slogan, but “Stay with the country” should be 
his appeal. His training should ‘e such as to develop 
his power of initiative, originality and persuasion. He 
must be able to gain audience, to win adherents, to start 
a crusade which shall transform existing conditions and 
bring back the old time peace and contentment which 
cence marked the dweller “far from the madding crowd.” 
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NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN POETRY 
IN 1913 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


[Boston Evening Transcript.] 


The essence of art, as well as religion and love 
and nature, is a conscious and mysterious thing 
called poetry. And men will find, if they will only 
stop to look, that at the bottom of all this poetry, 
no matter what the theme or the particular artistic 
shaping, there is something with which they are 
familiar, because in their own souls there has been 
an unceasing mystery which they find named in 
the magic utterance of some lonely and neglected 
maker of verses. 

The poetry in the magazines for 1913 was of a 
general high standard. 

The poetry of the year in volumes has not been 
as ample as last year. Of American poets the vol- 
umes of Fannie Stearns Davis, William Rose 
Benet, Josephine Preston Peabody and Margaret 
Root Garvin are the most significant. The most 
important book of poems of the year by an Ameri- 
can poet, however, is that of Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay, “ ‘General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven’ and Other Poems.” Here is a man with 
a big vision, with a fine originality, and an art that 
is particularly his own. There has been no “Lyric 
Year” this autumn, but a little volume that serves 
in some sense its purpose is Miss Jessie B. Ritten- 
house’s “Little Book of Modern Verse,” which is 
intended to represent the quality of contemporary 
American verse. 

I want to call attention to Mahlon Leonard 
Fisher, whose sonnet “November” I _ be- 
lieve must rank with Lizette Woodworth Reese's 
“Tears” and Longfellow’s “Nature” as the best 
sonnets that have been accomplished by American 
poets. I have known one competent judge and 
lover of poetry to declare that not since Keats’s 
“On First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer” and 
Miss Reese’s “Tears” has there appeared so fine 
a sonnet in English poetry. The man who has 
written “November” has added more to American 
poetry than a hundred volumes of verse could do. 


Another poet who has enriched the magazines 
this year, after a period of silencé, is Edwin’ 
Arlington Robinson, and in “The Field of Glory” 
we are under the spell once more of that charac- 
teristic magic with which he is endowed. 

I have examined the contents of The Atlantic, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, Century, Lippincott’s, Mc- 
Clure’s, The Forum, Smart Set, The Bellman, The 
Outlook, The Independent, the North American 
Review, Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, the Poetry 
Journal and the Yale Review. 

I have not allowed any special sympathy with 
the subject to influence my choice. I have taken 
the poet’s point of view, and accepted his value of 
the theme he dealt with. The question was: How 
vital and compelling did he make it? The first 
test was the sense of pleasure the poem communi- 
cated; then to discover the secret or the meaning 
of the pleasure felt ; and in doing so to realize how 
much richer one became in a knowledge of the 
purpose of life by reason of the poem’s message. 

The total number of poems printed in each 
magazine, and the number of the distinctive poems 
are: Century, total 58, 30 of distinction ; Harper's, 
total 57, 29 of distinction; Scribner’s, total 45, 30 
of distinction; Forum, total 53, 27 of distinction; 
Lippincott’s, total 66, 21 of distinction; The Bell- 
man, total 53, 25 of distinction; the Smart Set, 
total 169, 49 of distinction. 

I have chosen eighty-six for my “Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1913.” The titles and authors 
of the poems (with star to mark those which seem 
to me to carry a special distinction) selected for 
the magazine anthology, are :— 

*“A Likeness,” Willa Sibert Cather. 

“Ghosts,” Marguerite Mooers Marshall. 
“November,” Mahlon Leonard Fisher. 
“Perugia,” Amelia Josephine Burr, 
“God's Will,” Mildred Howells. 


* 
k 
+ 
*“The Swordless Christ,” Perey Adams Hutchinson 


(Continued on page $28.) 
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EARLY TRAINING IN EFFICIENCY 


FLETCHER DURELL 


Lawrenceville School, New Jersey 


At the National Conservation Congress held at 
Kansas City in the year 1911, it was stated that if 
the improved methods of agriculture already 
available should be generally adopted, the staple 
crops of the country would be doubled. Accord- 
ing to one speaker, one-third of the best fertilizer, 


‘that from the barnyard, is annually wasted in 


the United States, and this in spite of the re- 
peated and overwhelming demonstration of the 
importance of preserving and improving the fertil- 
ity of the soil. According to another speaker, the 
intelligent use of phosphate alone would double 
our crops. A recent writer in the World’s Work 
states that “all authorities are now agreed that we 
might double the yield of our principal crops.” 
Harrington Emerson in his book on “Efficiency” 
estimates the farms of the United States as about 
thirty per cent. efficient. . 

Looking at the activities of ‘the country asa 
whole Mr. Emerson makes this broader  state- 
ment: “American organization for operation, 
whether governmental (army, navy, civil), whether 
state or municipal, whether for land-railroads or 
ocean-steamboats, whether educational or re- 
ligious, whether industrial or commercial, proves 
on investigation to be inefficient, often disgrace- 
fully so, the efficiency of the output of men of mili- 
tia age not being more than fifty per cent. ; the effi- 
ciency of the use of materials not more than sixty 
per cent.; the efficiency of equipment materials 
not averaging thirty per cent.” He then goes on 
to show that remedies for a large part of this 
waste are already at hand. 

In his address to the Pennsylvania Pilgrims, 
May, 1913, President Van Hise of the University 
of Wisconsin sgid: “We know enough about agri- 
culture so that the agricultural production could 
be doubled if the knowledge were applied. We 
know enough about disease so that if the knowl- 
edge were utilized, infectious and contagious 
disease would be substantially destroyed in the 
United States—and that within a score of years. 
We know enough about eugenics so that if that 
knowledge were applied the defective classes 
would disappear within a generation. Similarly in 
other fields our knowledge has expanded far be- 
yond its utilization.” 

Various agencies are at work among adults 
which must ultimately produce this increase in 
national efficiency which is already realized as pos- 
sible. But even a slight examination shows that if 
this increase is to come quickly and thoroughly it 
must come largely through early training of the 
pupils in the public schools'in the principles and 
processes of efficiency. As was said recently in 
the Journal of Education in another connection 
the public schools are the only educative agencies 
which are “by all the people, of all the people, and 
for all the people.” All other methods of informa- 
tion and training must be more or less partial, in- 
cidental, unco-ordinated, and haphazard. 

But other reasons, besides its universality, exist 
why the public school system is the best agency 
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for such training. The adult farmer, for instance, 
with his mind full of many other matters, is be- 
wildered by the profusion of government bulletins, 
agricultural journals, books, demonstration 
farms and trains, lectures, conventions, and insti- 
tutes. In the vast majority of cases he does not 
have the power to select from a wilderness of ma- 
terial the few facts and principles which alone are 
of vital importance to him. He makes many mis- 
takes, often grows discouraged, and falls back into 
the old rut. But the child in learning improved 
processes necessarily begins with a few prime es- 
sentials. He has freedom from large cares, and 
plenty of time to grow familiar with the new 
knowledge, and youthful vigor and enthusiasm to 
carry him over difficulties. He thus not only gains 
mastery of vital essentials, but acquires the powers 
which enable him to sift and use with discrimina- 
tion the profusion of material which comes to him 
later. 

Whatever is learned early in life has a certain 
naturalness and inevitableness. Facts, objects, and 
principles mentioned in the elementary textbooks 
studied by the child will ever after be to him a part 
of the necessary framework of things. Informa- 
tion learned later, as a rule, will have some tinge 
of strangeness, and a certain awkwardness in its 
application. To some, indeed, the acquisition of 
new processes in later life seems impossible. At the 
above mentioned Conservation Congress one 
speaker instanced a farm tenant who, when asked 
to put back his straw on the farm, instead of burn- 
ing it as had been his custom, gave up his farm 
rather than make the change. But to the child 
trained from the outset in efficiency methods of 
life and work, any form of waste seems a sin and 
should, indeed, be unthinkable. 

In studying the matter in relation to general 
social progress it is to be noted also that what the 
child learns has a far larger multiplier than what 
is acquired by the adult. For it is utilized not only 
throughout the child’s longer life, but by his 
young, plastic, and imitative companions, and by 
his later acquaintances and associates. A fact 
learned late is one fact; a fact learned early is not 
one, but a thousand. Train a man in efficiency 
principles and you train one man. Train a child 
and you train a whole multiplication table of men. 

Hence arises the importance of having text- 
books used in the schools which mention, and, as 
far as possible, enforce not only directly useful 
facts, but also elementary but vital efficiency prin- 
ciples. Hence also the importance of making 
children familiar with and training them in such 
principles in every possible way. The importance 
of these methods will steadily increase as scientific 
and technical knowledge advances and competi- 
tion is felt more and more. Need and opportunity 
alike demand the general acquisition of efficiency 
in these ways. Textbooks are responding to the 
call. The recent founding of a Department of 
Efficiency in the University of Denver shows that 
even the formal structure of courses of study may 
be affected. 

It should be noted that such a movement need 
not increase, but rather should unify and simplify 
present over-loaded curriculums. But this is a 
matter so large as to call for separate discussion. 
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PICTURE STUDY—(VIl) 


MARY E. COTTING 


To get the truest and best value 
the study of pictures—whether of old 
or modern  masters—one should con- 
sider them only as __ represen- 
tations of scenes, events, actions, but 
search for the reason of their production. 
Were they produced in freedom—the artists’ 
true conception; or were they the result of a 


from 


THE HORSEMAN 


described desire of some patron whom the artist 
wished to serve in accordance with his needs or 
taste? Were they conceived in heart-soul travail, 
or were they of purely mind-material origin and 
representative of actual occurrences in appropriate 
environment? 

It is a fine accomplishment to be able to recog- 
nize the beauty and individuality of an artist’s 
work, but it is far greater to be able to reach be- 
neath the surface and read the artist’s spirit from 
his work. 

Of none of the old masters is the study in this 
particular more interestingly baffling than in the 
productions of Albrecht Durer, who is styled the 
“Father of Modern German Painting.” His 
birthplace (1471-1528) and home were in quaint 
Nuremberg, and today his old home is used for an 
art museum, where some of his creations may be 
found. 

He was most fortunate in having a gentle, loving 
mother and extremely religious father, who taught 
his family of eighteen children that to love God 
and be true to their neighbors was man’s highest 
aim and chief duty. : 

His father was a splendid craftsman and wished 
Albrecht to become a goldsmith like himself, but 


the boy had a desire to be a painter. His father 
was disappointed, for while his son worked with 
him in the shop he had been delighted with the 
beautiful figures the boy had designed in clay to 
be later wrought out in metal; nevertheless he 
consented, and apprenticed the lad at the age of 
fifteen to the best painter and sculptor in 
Nuremberg. Albrecht remained here three years 
learning to “rub colors,’ and much about wood 
carving. 

During the next four years he traveled from 
place to place working and studying as he went. 
When he was twenty-four, an advantageous 
marriage having been arranged for him, he 
settled down to work quietly in his home place. 
At this time he showed his remarkable versatility 
by working as sculptor, engraver, painter, civil 
engineer, verse and prose writer. 

After ten years of close application to pro- 
fessional duties he determined to visit Italy, and 
made the journey on horseback, that being the 
most desirable way to travel in those days. Two 
years were spent in Italy, and Durer, being of a 
thoughtful, fearless, lovable temperament, 
charmed the great painters of that country, and 
enjoyed their friendship in such degree he drew 
great inspiration from them. Italy would have 
kept him permanently, but being a patriotic Ger- 
man he returned to Nuremberg, where he worked 
early and late with his workmen and apprentices. 
Durer was a deep 
thinker, most care- 
fully planned his 
work — introducing 
no slightest detail 
but for a reason— 
executed rapidly 
with near-perfect 
finish. was 
more noted as an 
engraver than 
painter, de- 
signed so many 
wood-cuts he made 
it possible for the 
first time to illus- 
trate books. He 
established a print- 
ing press in his 
house that he might 
print as well as illus- 
trate books. The 
illustrations of those 
books were not the 
beautiful creations 
of the present day, 
but were neverthe- 
less vividly realistic. 

Of his engravings 
the one which he 
titled “The Horse- 
Knight, Death, and 


(Continued on page 827.) 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
A gathering, notable in many ways, was the 
Alumni Reunion of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, on February 21. 
For several years the alumni have had a reunion 
at Teachers’ College at the week-end preceding 
the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. This year, being the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of Teachers’ 
College, about a thousand persons who had been 
associated with the institution in summer or win- 
ter assembled at the reunion, After a remarkably 
vitalizing day program. there were near eight 
hundred seated at the reunion banquet following 
the reception by Dean James E. Russell. If there 
has ever been a more characteristic and significant 
educational banquet than that at the Aldine Club 
on Saturday evening, February 21, it has failed to 
be reported. 

President Butler of Columbia University sent a 
ringing greeting in which he went so far as to 
say that he considered Teachers’ College the most 
vitally important and useful educational institution 
in the world. 

In appreciation of the body of noble and notable 
alumni one of their number, Hon. David Snedden, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, was 
elected to the board of managers. 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH 

Superintendent Martin G. Brumbaugh of Phila- 
delphia as Republican candidate for governor of 
the great state of Pennsylvania is reasonably 
sure to be elected, and if so, he is in line for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1916. 
One of the most significant political signs of the 
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times is the fact that Republicans of Ohio are 
persistently beseeching President S. D. Fess of 
Antioch and Professor Willis of Ada to be the 
candidate for governor, and that both the Repub- 
licang and Progressives wanted Superintendent 
Brumbaugh to be their candidate. 

The schoolmaster is surely in the running. The 
reason is not far to seek. They are able men. 
They have the confidence of all classes of people. 
They are the best of campaigners. It does not 
promise as easy a victory in Ohio as in Pennsyl- 
vania, but if Ohio or Pennsylvania elects a Repub- 
lican schoolmaster governor he will undoubtedly 
be the party standard bearer in 1916. If both 
States should elect a schoolmaster it would then 
be exceedingly interesting. 


a a» 
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PRIZE PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

So far as we know Houston, Texas, has the prize 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. We know many 
of these associations in all parts of the country 
but we know of none that quite meets the needs 
of the schools as well as does the Houston organ- 
ization. The following resolutions were unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted and are be- 
ing lived up to:— 

“We recommend that every Mothers’ Club in 
the city make a careful study of the needs of the 
schools, and of the best method of helping secure 
these needs. We recommend that as‘a basis for 
this work we use for reference a textbook known 
as ‘How to Help School Children,’ prepared by 
Miss Elsa Denison of the bureau of municipal 
research. We recommend that at each meeting of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association there be a study 
under a competent leader of certain chapters of 
this work, bearing in a practical way upon the 
needs of the schools, and how to help the schools. 
This book has a wide range of subjects, including 
school hygiene, child study, the constitution of 
school boards, etc. 

“We recommend that each club continue the 
policy already inaugurated of working for such 
special betterments as their local schools need, 
such as the furnishing of pianos, graphophones, 
encyclopedias, etc., where such things are not al- 
ready provided. 

“We recommend the continuance of the serv- 
ing of hygienic lunches at all those buildings 
where conditions are such as to justify them. We 
believe that these should be served to the children 
at the lowest cost consistent with good service. 

“We recommend that the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association continue its policy of stimulating 
the improvement and beautification of school 
grounds. 

“We recommend that the school clubs work in 
absolute harmony with the school authorities, 
co-operating with them to the end of securing 
the greatest possible good of the schools. We 


pledge that the Parent-Teachers’ Association shall 
continue to be strictly a co-operative body; and 
we pledge our hearty support to the school board, 
principals, teachers, and others in all matters of 
school betterment. 

“We recommend that at some proper time dur- 
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ing the year the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
bring to the city of Houston some speaker on 
some phase of educational work for the advance- 
ment of educational interests in the community. 

“We are strOngly of the opinion that the best 
interests of the schools are subserved when the 
school board is not dragged into politics by means 
of popular election; but when there is a proper 
appointive system, and when the question of 
selection is not that of men or women, but merely 
that of fitness for the position. 

“We especially endorse the action of our school 
board in the establishment of a department of 
school hygiene and the selection of a director of 
school hygienics. We especially desire to co- 
operate with this new department of school work.” 


BOSTON’S VOCATION BUREAU 

We have had many inquiries of late regarding 
the Vocation “Bureaus” of Boston. So far as 
we know, there is but one Vocation Bureau in 
Boston and there has been no other and there is 
likely to be no other entitled to the name. Meyer 
Bloomfield is the head of this work, and its only 
platform representative. This Vocation Bureau 
has the unqualified endorsement of the members 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, of the Bos- 
ton School Board, Twentieth Century Club, Bos- 
ton City Club, and of the philanthropic, educa- 
tional, and civic organizations that would interest 
themselves in any effort of this kind. 

One distinction of this pioneer organization is 
that it is studying all phases of the problems in- 
volved, that it makes no pretense to knowing all 
about the problems or their solution. 

More time, energy, and money are devoted to 
studying how to do the right thing in the right 
way than in merely guiding a great many boys and 
girls hastily into something that comes handy. 

Many boys and girls are guided thoughtfully 
into life work, but the purpose is rather to do 
safely and wisely a few things to be done than to 
do many things rashly. 

Mr. Bloomfield realizes that it is as important 
to know the occupations and vocations as it is to 
know the boys and girls. It is as significant to 
know what the vocations need as it is to know 
what the boys want. 

Any “half-baked” plan can land a boy in a 
vacant place, but only skill and abundant knowl- 
edge can fill good positions with boys that fit 
them. 

Meyer Bloomfield has a great mission for the 
youth of Boston, primarily, and for the nation 
ultimately, and his platform message is both 
attractive and vital. “Safety first’? has no better 
illustration than in his work. 


A STATE UNIVERSITY EPISODE 
State universities always have in sight the lia- 
bility of trouble, and it is to the credit of a com- 
bination of sane and tactful forces that they are 

so often exempt from political volcanoes. 
A very slender fuse is sufficient to explode a 
very large volcanic bomb, and the University of 
Illinois is the latest demonstration of an attempt 
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to use an exceedingly frail fuse upon a possible 
gigantic bomb. 

An appropriate instrument deftly handled can 
part the fuse and make it utterly harmless, and 
this was adroitly done in the case of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, to the honor of the state and the 
glory of the cause of education. 

Ninety-eight per cent. of the faculty and ap- 
proximately the same per cent. of the student 
body and the alumni celebrated the parting of the 
fuse at an opportune time, so that nothing has 
happened, not even the sizzling of the fuse. 

Unfortunately the nation-wide news service 
telegraphs of the plot to explode the bomb and 
never tells of the fizzle of the fuse, but it fizzled 
all the same. 


a 


LESSONS IN FIRE PREVENTION 

State Superintendent J. A. Churchill has issued 
by far the most comprehensive, instructive, sug- 
gestive, and interesting monograph on “Fire Pre- 
vention” that we have seen. It is not primarily 
or chiefly for the prevention of school fires, but 
of fires at home, in play and in forests. Oregon 
contains one-fifth of the standing timber of the 
United States, or 545,000,000,000 feet. She leads 
all other states in the amount of standing timber. 
This will be worth more than six thousand million 
dollars, manufactured, and it will be manufactured 
or burned. More than twelve million acres have 
no government fire patrol. Fire prevention in 
Oregon is a vital matter and State Superintendent 
Churchill appreciates its significance. 

PRACTICAL , EUGENICS 

There are good reasons why many eminently 
good people should question the advisability or 
desirability of much legislation regarding eugenics, 
and in Wisconsin the court has pronounced their 
famous law unconstitutional, but there are phases 
of this subject that are so eminently sensible as to 
merit universal approval. 

The Massachusetts Society for ghe Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has achieved some things 
of highest significance. 

Feeble-mindedness, physical deformity, sensual- 
ity, corruption of youth, adultery, illegitimacy, 
manslaughter were all the result of one marriage 
among feeble-minded reported to that society. 
Eleven children were born to this couple, seven of 
whom are feeble-minded. One daughter has 
already given birth to three illegitimate children. 

Such conditions as these this society is doing 
its utmost to prevent. It has already helped 
secure better legislation for their segregation, and 
is working for a still greater measure of protection 
for the 12,000 or more feeble-minded now at large 
in Massachusetts, of whose offspring eighty per 
cent. are doomed by heredity to be feeble-minded 
in turn. 

This society is also conducting special work in 
cases of non-support of children, in the protection 
of young girls and the prevention of cruelty and 
neglect due to drunkenness. In 1913 conditions 
in 5,203 families were investigated, and 12,346 
children protected, while the problems of 2,625 
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children were so serious that they were taken into 
court. In the last five years the number of chil- 
dren referred to this society for its care increased 
191 per cent. 


THE PORTER SCHOOL 

The Journal of Education has often spoken 
in detail of the wonderful transformation of the 
Porter school, Missouri, Mrs. Marie Turner 
Harvey, principal, and we thought the last word 
had been said when in that little rural school 
building was held the first three-days’ agricultural 
college extension short course in a one-room 
schoolhouse in the United States. But that was 
not the finish. On December 28 the St. Louis 
Republic had a full page illustrated write-up of 
the school, written by its staff correspondent, 
A. M. Morrison, unprecedented praise. 

Boys from this rural school went to the State 
University recently and in competition with sixty- 
two boys with all sorts of advantages one of Mrs. 
Harvey’s boys won the gold medal in sheep judg- 
ing, another was only second in horse judging, 
and another won ten dollars for expert corn 
judging. 

When the boys returned from the contest with 
their honors they were banquetted by 255 busi- 
ness and professional men and farmers of the 
Commercial Club of Kirksville, three miles from 
the Porter school—that is the way they put it 


now. 


SUPERVISED PLAYGROUNDS 

Seventy cities which never before conducted 
supervised recreation began this work during the 
year ending November 1, 1913. Seventy cities 
newly awakened to municipal opportunity and re- 
sponsibility! Last year 285 cities had recreation 
under paid supervision. This year 342 cities, an 
increase of fifty-seven. There are 642 cities at- 
tempting to solve their recreation problem. 

Sixty-six cities report 763 year-round workers. 
In the 342 cities, 6,318 workers were employed. 
In 1912 the centres in ninety cities were supported 
by municipal funds. In 1913, the centres in 111 
cities were supported by municipal funds. 

A total of $5,700,223 was expended. 

One hundred and fifty-two cities have 629 cen- 
tres open evenings, besides seventy-nine cities that 
use their schoolhouses as evening recreation 
centres. 

During July and August 313 cities reported an 
average daily attendance of 454,438. One hundred 
and one cities reported an average attendance of 
62,224 at their evening recreation centres. 


AMERICAN DIALECTS 

The American Dialect Society is engaged in a 
work which deserves the support of every lover of 
letters in America—the collection of all American 
dialectical words and expressions, their classifica- 
tion and the publication of the results in a work to 
be called “The American Dialect Dictionary.” 

Support of this work may be two-fold, financial 
and active. Any interested person may become a 
member of the society. The annual dues are nomi- 
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nal, but contributions towards furthering work 
on the dictionary are also welcome. There is need 
in addition of members in all parts of the country 
who would be willing to act as collectors of ma- 
terial for the dictionary under the direction of the 
Society. 

The secretary is Dr. P. W. Long of Harvard 
University. 
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RETARDATION 

One of the inestimable benefits of the school 
survey movement, and one that came ahead of the 
survey movement, one for which all credit must 
be given to Leonard Ayres, is the fact that every 
city that makes any pretense to progress knows 
the condition of its grading. 

A city of half a million population with 70,000 in 
the elementary grades has only one-half of all its 
children where they belong normally. Less than 
one per cent. are above normal; one-fourth are 
only one year below normal. This is of no 
account since the Binet tests would probably show 
that they are where they should be normally. 
One-eighth are two years behind, one-eighth are 
three or more years retarded, seven per cent. are 
not ready for graduation from the eighth grade 
at fourteen. Quite a number are not ready for 
graduation at sixteen, seventeen, or even eighteen. 

Harvard announces the establishment of a kin- 
dergarten in connection with the Department of 
Education next September. This is to be the be- 
ginning of what Dr. Paul Hanus hopes to make a 
Teacher Training school for his department. May 
it succeed to the full is the ardent hope of all 
Massachusetts educators who have been annoyed, 
even grieved, that Harvard has so long delayed to 
keep Massachusetts at the front in university 
educational leadership. 


The death of Edward Southworth, for thirty- 
two years principal of the Mather school, Boston, 
removes a much beloved and highly esteemed 
educator. There is something quite startling in 
the number of deaths of Boston principals soon 
after their retirement at the age of seventy, Mr. 
Southworth never appeared to be in better health 
or more vigorous than when he retired from 
service. 


Open-air schools seem to have been blizzard 
proof, much better than have closed schools. 
Many a closed schoolroom was closed because of 
the cold, but many a wholly open school went 
straight through zero weather and blizzards of 
the worst kind without a break. 


Carnegie’s two million for a Church Peace 
Union is entering an interesting field with large 
financial support. 


Summer schools will be much larger in 1914 
than ever before, and much more efficient. 


American Institute of Inspection, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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An examination of the plans of the proposed 
new four-room elementary school building at Can- 
ton, Massachusetts, will reveal several features as 
yet entirely new in schoolhouse construction. 
Perhaps the most important departure from the 
ordinary is the elimination of the dark shaft for the 
admission of air and the substitution of the moni- 
tor roof system of ventilation which has been suc- 
cessfully worked out at the Massachusetts Hospital 
school under the direction of the superintendent, 
Dr. John E. Fish. It also has four outdoor rooms 
opening directly from the schoolrooms where 
some of the school work will be carried on in 
pleasant weather and where all the games, folk 
dances, and other physical exercises will take 
place. There are no rooms in the basement to be 
used by either pupils or teachers. Each room has 
its own toilets placed where they are easily super- 
vised by the teacher; this arrangement does away 
with the very undesirable association of older and 
younger pupils in basement toilets. 

The building committee spent a great deal of 
time in consultation with architects and medical 
experts in regard to schoolhouse ventilation. 
After a long and exhaustive study of the condi- 
tions in the school buildings in Canton and other 
towns and cities the committee questioned whether 
there might not be some connection between the 
many cases of head colds, diseased tonsils, and 
other childhood troubles and the present system of 
ventilation. The system in general use calls for 
the passage of air through a shaft which the sun- 
light never reaches and in which the air is heated, 
driving out the moisture, the particles of dust con- 
verted into carbon, and then forced into the room 
as ia substitute for the four winds of heaven. 

The plans of the new buildings call for direct 
heating by means of radiators and coils around 
the walls of each schoolroom. Fresh, cold air is 
admitted through the windows, some of which 
open to the floor; this air becoming heated passes 
along the curved ceiling and out the monitors at 
the top. The proper slope of the ceiling has been 
determined after much experimenting at the 
Massachusetts Hospital school, and is the angle 
at which air was found to flow most freely. The 
monitor openings are easily controlled by a wheel 
on each side of the room, a slight turn opening all 
the monitors on one side. 

This building is an attempt to get more fresh 
air and at a lower temperature, and when the 
weather permits to enable each teacher at a mo- 
ment’s notice to turn her classroom into what is 
practically an open-air room without disturbance 
to any other room. 

Outdoor air has qualities which air admitted 
through stacks and over heat coils can never pos- 
sess, however much humidifying and washing is 
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done regardless of expense. If fresh air is good 
for anaemic and tuberculous children is it not ad- 
visable to provide fresh air as a means of keeping 
children well? A careful record will be kept of 
children in this building both as to health and 
progress in their school work as compared with 
children in the other school buildings in town. 
This is to be the subject of a report to the school 
committee ata later date. 

In the judgment of the building committee, 
this building means for the children who occupy 
it, less anaemia, fewer head colds, fewer adenoids, 
fewer diseased tonsils, and fewer cases of tubercu- 
losis. It is the gospel of fresh air and sunshine 
applied to schoolhouse construction. 

John C. Davis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Canton, Mass. 


a a a 


MUSIC “EXAMS” IN WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 


Washington has just passed an epoch-making 
point in its musical progress and that is the first 
music examination under the direction of the dis- 
trict public schools. This took place at the Eastern 
high school and gave the successful pupils the 
privilege of pursuing music as a major study in the 
high schools with the full credit accorded any of 
the principal studies. For nearly a decade this has 
been the dream of Dr. Willard S. Small, principal 
of the Eastern high school, who presided over the 
examinations. There were forty students from the 
several high schools, to be examined in piano, 
voice and violin, the pianists being by far the 
greatest number. 

The examiners were culled from representative 
teachers of Washington and were as_ follows: 
Piano, Pearl Waugh and Frank N. Jones; voice, 
Herndon Morsell and Otto T. Simon, and_ violin, 
Herman Rakeman and Professor J. Kaspar, while 
Mrs. Frank Byram, as vocal instructor of the high 
schools, was an examiner in all studies. Dr. Tom- 
lins, director of music of the District of Columbia 
public schools, was also present. The examina- 
tions were conducted on a rather broad scale, the 
chief points to be marked being accuracy, rhythm, 
memorization, tone quality and interpretation. 

It was with pride that the announcement was 
made that every pupil passed successfully, though 
some with higher marks than others. The con- 
sensus of opinion of the examiners was that all 
pupils displayed exceptional intelligence in public 
test of a subject gained from outside teachers. 
The board of education is pleased with the out- 
come, while Dr. Small, who has been the back- 
bone of the movement to include instrumental 
music in the high schools, rejoices in this initial 
recognition of the music profession in the public 
schools of the nation’s capital—Musical America. 


I'd rather pull a fine onion and sell it at a good price than play a hand in a poker 


game; and there’s more recreation in watching a real cabbage head grow than in watch- 


ing certain human cabbage heads cavort past the footlights. 


waatI like todo, What more can a man ask?—Peter Reard of Sioux City, Ia. 


I am out of doors and doirg 
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PICTURE STUDY—(VII) 


(Continued from page 321.) 
the Devil”) is the best known, and is un- 
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to his fellow man and Creator, he has a force to 
betray his 


reckon with if he does 


trust. The 


doubtedly the most fantastic and possibly 
most wonderful one in the world. What can 
have been the artist’s thought which was ex- 
pressed in this weird picture is hard to under- 
stand. That it is of allegorical nature is 
claimed by most authorities; surely it may be 
considered as symbolic of life glowing and 
active amid temptation and adverse condi- 
tions. The knight, well equipped exteriorly 
and possessed of moral courage and physical 
endurance, pursues his course toward his goal 
with never a look toward that which lingers 
near to tempt and trap him if by chance he 
displays a weakness momentarily. One wishes 
Durer might have produced a companion 
picture showing the mettle of the man un- 
daunted and unbroken at the end of life’s 
highway. 

Place the picture in a strong, steady light 
where it can be examined at the pupils’ 
pleasure. When they begin to ask questions, 
answer by such questioning as will bring out 
thought of the life-duties of the Knight; the 
fact that death went shoulder to shoulder with 
him, and evil lurked near. He is to guard the 
castle, or home, and the life therein; avoid 
or overcome each particular evil as it appears, 
and live each fleeting moment in true fearless- 
ness that if death overtakes he will meet it 
stoically as a Knight should. Bring out the 
idea that all the principles*ufiderlying the thought 
of the picture are applicable to human life at the 
present time. — 

Durer has shown the castle as built upon a 
strong foundation (impregnability should be the 
keynote of home founding) and this in turn serves 


A RABBIT 
as background for invincible death, and the de- 
tails of man’s daily service. The hour glass 


proclaims that although one may not realize the 


passing of time, nor give honest equivalent for it 


AN OWL 


duality of man‘is certainly most forcibly em- 
phasized by the typifying of material and physical 
features of life—and “he pays who breaks” is 
writ plainly by the artist. 

Rousing the desire to live up to the highest and 
best standard of which the human is capable is 
the result to be desired from studying “The Horse- 
man,” as well as to gain an understanding of the 
splendid technical skill which made possible the 
creating of this marvelous picture; also a 
searching for the history from Durer’s time to 
the present of the methods of limning upon 
copper-plate. 

Of Durer’s two last paintings, and by most 
authorities considered his greatest, the panel of 
“St. Paul and St. Mark” appeals because of the 
rugged strength and breadth of treatment. Here, 
once again, is proven the truth that through 
simplicity of method, nobility of figure, splendid 
poise and facial detail dignity of character may be 
represented. 

Though Durer stood alone in greatness as an 
engraver there can be no question that he ranks 
as a great painter also, Allow the pupils to de- 
scribe the picture, considering the grouping, re- 
lationship of figures, background, drapery, use of 
light and drawing. When advisable bring out 
stories of the life of these apostles, and apply the 
principles governing their times with those of the 
present. 

Pictures containing so much of spiritual, 
artistic, and technical value as Durer’s offer should 
not be hastily examined and put aside. Therefore, 
that the best understanding of them may be gained 
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If any proof of the wide scope of Durer’s 


genius were needed the representations of “A 
Rabbit” and “An Owl” would furnish it. Why 
did he make these drawings? Did he love the 
creatures of field and wood, or did their form, 
action, or what attract him? Were they to be 
used to please children, or to serve as detail—bits 
in some large picture? For whatever purpose they 
were originally intended they now delight the 
younger pupils, who may be led to describe first 
one, then the other; to tell stories of any rabbits 
which they may have owned, and any facts con- 
cerning either creature which they may have 
learned for themselves or have been told. 


The teacher.may tell facts concerning the habits 


and homes of rabbits and owls and emphasize the 
necessity for careful, instead of haphazard, tend- 
ing of tame rabbits. Any of the numerous popular 
catchy stories of these creatures may be told and 
tetold by the pupils. 


Bring forth all the other animal pictures pre- 


viously used and compare with these new ones. 
Decide which are best liked and state reasons for 
the preference. With the second and third year 
pupils develop the sort of comparison that will 
show which are the finest craftsmen—the old or 
modern animal painters, and whether the latter 
may not have learned from the study of the old- 
time masters. 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN 
POETRY IN 1913 


(Continued from page 319.) 


*“The Field of Glory,” Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
**Love of Life,” Tertius Van Dyke. 

*“Thanksgiving for Our Task,” Shaemus O’Sheel. 
*“Trees,” Joyce Kilmer. 

*“In the Hospital,” Arthur Guiterman. 
*“Night-Sentries,”’ George Sterling. 

*“Of Moira Up the Glen,” Edward J. O’Brien. 

*“On the Birth of a Child,” Louis Untermeyer. 
*“Rich Man, Poor Man,” Francis Hill. 

*“In a Forgotten Burying-Ground,” Ruth Guthrie 


Harding. 


*“4 Mountain Gateway,” Bliss Carman. 

*“Wind,” Fannie Stearns Davis. 

*“What of the Night?” Willard Huntington Wright. 
*“Heart’s Tide,” Ethel M. Hewitt. 

*““May is Building Her House,” Richard Le Gallienne. 
*“An Adieu,” Florence Earle Coates. 

*“A Threnody.” Louis V. Ledoux. 

*“Over the Wintry Threshold,” Bliss Carman. 
*“Waiting,” Charles Hanson Towne. 

*“The Ghost,” Herman Hagedorn. 

*“School,” Percy Mackaye. 

*“Lest I Learn,” Wytter Bynner. 

*“Human,” Richard Burton, 

*“Desiderium,” Richard Le Gallienne. 

*“Hymn to Demeter,” Louis V. Ledoux. 
*“Departure,” John Hall Wheelock. 

*“ The Sin Eater,” Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 

*“The Kallyope Yell,” Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 
*“Train- Mates,” Witter Bynner. 


*“The Marvelous Munchausen,” William Rose Benet. 


*“An Old Maid,’ Sara Teasdale. 
*“Later,” Willard Huntington Wright. 
*“Sappho,” Sara Teasdale. 


*“To a Child Falling Asleep,”” Robert Alden Sanborn. 
“St. John and the Faun,’ George Edward Woodberry. 


“In April,” Margaret Lee Ashley. 

“In the Cool of the Evening,” Witter Bynner. 
“Shipwreck,” Hermann Hagedorn. 
“Vermont,” Sarah N. Cleghorn. 

“The Little People,” Amelia Josephine Burr. 
“Winter,” Sara Teasdale. 
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it is wise to devote a short period every few days 
to bringing out an expression of the thought which 
continued observation of them has developed. 


“The Dotage of; Duns Scotus,” Donn Byrne. 

“Memory,” Naomi Lange. 

“A Ballad of Too Much Beauty,” Richard Le Galli- 
enne. 

“Morning Glories,” John G. Neihardt. 

“The Adventurer,’ Gordon Johnstone. 

“A Secret,” Florence Earle Coates. 

“Out of It All,” Edith M. Thomas. 

“Ghosts,” Fannie Stearns Davis. 

“The Mother,” Fannie Stearns Davis. 

“My Conscience,” James Whitcomb Riley. 

“The Festa,’ George Edward Woodberry. 

“Of an Artist,” Charles Wharton Stork. 

“Of Melodies Unheard,” Mahlon Leonard Fisher. 

“I Heard a Voice,” Florence Earle Coates. 

“Along the Road,” Robert Browning Hamilton. 

“The Double Crowning,” Amelia Josephine Burr. 

“Deep Water Song,” John Read. 

“To Elsa, with a volume of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ ” 
Grace Hazard Conkling. 

“Song for a Child,” Stark Young. 

River,” Sara Teasdale. 

“La Preciosa,’ Thomas Walsh. 

“The Song of Love,” E. Sutton. 

“The Dead Forerunner,” C. W. 

“Here Lies Pierrot,” Richard Burton. 

“The Girl Who Went to Ailey,” Arthur Stringer. 

“Mother Heart,” Anna Spencer Twitchell. 

“God’s World,” Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

“Soft is Spring Over Grand Pre,” Bliss Carman. 

“A Woman of the Streets,” Charles Hanson Towne. 

“The Republic,” Madison Cawein. 

“Woman the Mystical,” John Hall Wheelock. 

“Daybreak in the Grand Canon of Arizona,” Henry 
Van Dyke. 

“The Shoes of Happiness,” Edwin Markham. 

“The Wanderer,” John Masefield. 

“The Harvest Hand,” Harry Kemp. 

erty Kemp. 

“Gran’ Boule, a Seaman’s Tale o Tes 
Van Dyke. e of the Sea.” Henry 


“A Vision of Gettysburg,” Robert Underwood John- 
son. 


“The Anvil of Souls,” William Rose Benet. 


ETHICS IN NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota teachers adopted a code of ethics for 
their profession at the last meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association in Fargo. The code, prepared by F. 
L. Whitney of Grafton, P. A. McMillen of LaMoure 
and F. R. Schrader of New Rockford, goes into many 
subjects in detail and speaks in no uncertain terms of the 
duty of teachers, superintendents and school officials. 

Some of its principles are shown in the following ex- 
tracts:— 

Ethical Attitude Toward the Profession Generally:— 

The greatest honor to which a teacher can attain is 
the voluntary confidence of his fellows in the profession 
of teaching. The greatest dishomor is the odium 
which his unprofessional conduct or service must -en- 
tail from this source. 

His attitude toward his work should be professional, 
never commercial, To this end he should be a student 
of sociology and educational psychology, as well as the 
subject matter of instruction. 

He should recognize that a large part of his work is 
the part not covered by his salary—his social service 
to his community in constructively furthering every 
community interest. 

The profession of teaching welcomes to its ranks all 
who bring to it genuine individual and educational 
worth, professional dignity and honest service. Such 
men and women it delights to honor with its confidences. 
It is such teachers to whom it offers place upon its edu- 
cational programs or upon committees or in the offices 
of its various associations. Such service is an honor 
only when given as a professional reward and wholly un- 
sought by the individual. 

Ethical Attitude Toward Each Other:— 

Teachers owe to each other the fullest confidence and 
co-oneration in sustaining the dignity and honor of the 
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profession and helpfulness in the honest discharge of 
professional duties. To this end they should do all in 
their power to safeguard each other in their relations 
with constituents and with boards of education. The 
ideas, methods, and plans of any superintendent, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, or class teacher should always be re- 
garded as open to the profession, and whatever is good 
in any system of schools. should be available for the 
good of all schools. 

In all business relations teachers owe to each other 
the courtesy of perfectly frank, open dealing. A teacher 
of any rank should not demean himself or the profes- 
sion of teaching by resorting to any form of bidding or 
undercutting, or to ‘nsinuation or to ahy adverse criti- 
cism of fellow candidates, even when the opportunity is 
presented by the employing board; but rather should he 
find opportunity to speak of his rival’s good qualities 
and evident successes. Before becoming an active can- 
didate for a position, one should communicate with the 
superintendent in charge to discover that the field is 
fairly open to candidates. 

It is unethical for a superintendent to communicate 
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with an emnloyed teacher concerning a change of po- 
sition during the period of her contract without first 
having communicated with the superintendent in charge 
and having obtained his consent. 

Ethical Attitude Toward the Board of Education:— 

Every teacher should remember that he is in the em- 
ployment of the board and is responsible to them and 
to their executive officer for the proper performance of 
his duties. The superintendent, however, should never 
surrender his professional rights or dignity for the 
sake of harmony. His manhood, his ideas of right, and 
his professional dignity stand above all other considera- 
tions. Every board should be caused to recognize that 
their functions are largely levislative and those of the 
superintendent executive. 

Teachers who fail to meet the needs of the school or 
of the community are entitled to a frank statement of 
the cause and should never be subjected to the humilia- 
tion of a non-election without due warning. 

Further the code touches unon the ethical attitude to- 
ward parents, toward the community as citizens, and 
toward those interested commercially. 


BOOK TABLE 


RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION, A STUDY OF 
THE RURAL. SCHOOL PROBLEM AS A 
PHASE OF THE RURAL LIFE PROBLEM. By 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Stanford University. River- 
side Textbooks in Education Series. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
365 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Cubberlev has made a clean-cut study of the rural 
life problem, as it was, as it is, and as it is to be. He 
has a clear view of the conditions historically, socially, 
and projectively. He sees vividly the inadequacy of any 
present forces for the re-creation of the rural life of 
America, and he has the vision of a creative optimist 
rather than the destructive nightmare of a pessimist. 
Of all the books on rural life that are literally flying 
from the press, Dr. Cubberley has a message as distinct 
and vibrant as though no one else had ever thought of 
the subject. If one has read every other book on rural 
life he still needs this work as much as though he had 
never read one of them. Without intending the 
slightest reflection on any other book that has been 
written, it is refreshing to find an author who knows 
that he has a mission and a message to a class of people 
already surfeited with advice and suggestion, and who 
has such sublime confidence in his convictions that he 
writes as indifferent to what has been said as though it 
had never been written. Not to read Cubberley’s 
“Rural Life and Education” is not to know the 
brightest view of a problem of many phases. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOLS. By S. W. Newmayer. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger. Cloth. Illustrated. 318 pp. Price, 
$2.50 net. : ‘ 

Dr. Newmayer started a daily classroom inspection of 
school children in Philadelphia, and in 1903 inaugurated 
his system of inspection, utilizing the services of trained 
nurses, which has developed into one of the best sys- 
tems in the country, so that he is well fitted to lay down 
principles for the health officer, physician, nurse and 
teacher to follow in such work. He touches par- 
ticularly in this volume on methods for the detection of 
contagious diseases, the detection of physical defects 
which prevent children from acquiring the full benefits 
of their schooling, methods to find the capacity of the 
individual pupil to acquire knowledge in accordance 
with his physical and mental status, methods to insure 
the best possible hygienic surroundings for school chil- 
dren, and methods of teaching the practice of hygiene 
and healthful living at home as well as in school. The 
health officer will find in the volume detailed and con- 
cise information on efficient Organization and adminis- 
tration of school inspection. The physician will find 
instructions in methods of diagnosis adapted to school 
examinations. Typical civil service examination ques- 


tions are included in the appendix. There are other 
suggestions just as valuable for teachers and nurses, 
ahe sanitation of buildings and grounds is given large 
consideration, and a practical method of recording all 
information about physical conditions is included. The 
subject is a large one, but Dr. Newmayer has covered it 
adequately. There are seventy-one engravings and four- 
teen full-page plates to illustrate the text. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. By N. Henry Black of Roxbury Latin 

School, Boston, and Assistant Professor Harvey N. 

Davis of Harvard University. New York: The 

Macmillian Company. 12mo. Cloth. 487 pp. 

Price, $1.25 net. 

A work of eminent mathematical merit. The authors 
in their foreword acknowledge the difficulty in the 
proper selection of material, but in this work of se- 
lectron they have admirably succeeded, and yet so 
rich is the field of physics that they have given us a 
rather formidable book. But who could curtail it when 
so many practical subjects, that have so _ large 
a place in human life, are to be considered? In this 
work, the authors treat learnedly and luminously of 
such subjects as the mechanics of liquids and gases, 
the strength of materials, energy and momentum, 


magnetism, electricity, and a hundred and one other: 


things that naturally come under the head of physics. 
Carefully prepared problems for working solution are 
interspersed throughout the text, and quizzes are pro- 
vided for. The text is also finely diagrammed. 


THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL RECORD No. 
II. The Pursuits of the Fielden School. Edited by 
J. J. Findlay, M. A,, D., Manchester, England. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1.60, 
net. 

This volume comprises a detailed account of the cur- 
riculum as followed in the various classes of the Fielder 
school, together with essays which discuss the prin- 
ciples on which the teaching is based, and other papers. 
There are illustrations from children’s work and from 
photographs. The aim is to give the result of the co- 
operation of a number of teachers who are engaged in 
the double task of training University students and of 
caring for the welfare of a body of school children. The 
investigations have in some cases extended over several 
years, while others have only recently been begun. The 
place of Handicrafts and Arts, of Humanistic Studies, 
or Practical Mathematics and Domestic Science, are 
brought under review. The results of the Montessori 
ideas in practice are carefully set forth. ; 

The volume is illustrated with plates, some of which 
show specimens of the work done by the scholars in 
the handicraft section, and others, the classes in opera- 
tion in the schoolrooms. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. By Joseph Y. 

Bergen of English High School, Boston, and Associate 

Professor Otis W. Caldwell of University of Chicago. 

— Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 368 pp. Price, 
15 


15. 

In this carefully prepared volume will be found those 
features of plant-life that are of educational and eco- 
nomic interest to all who make the vegetable kingdom 
a study. It is chiefly intended for the first or second 
year study in the high school. It is not so much a book- 
for the botanical specialist as for the student commenc- 
ing his plant researches. And then it keeps in con- 
stant view economic values, with which any well-in- 
formed person should be acquainted. The textual por- 
tion is of high grade, while the illustrative section is 
not only copious but admirably executed. Among the 
illustrations will be found pictures of eminent scientists 
such as Sachs, Darwin, Asa Gray, and Pasteur. There is 
an extensive glossary and a complete index. The typo- 
graphical features of the work are admirably executed. 


THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE: 
SOUTH AMERICA. By James F. Chamberlain of 
the State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. and 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, formerly of Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth 189 pp. 
Price, 55 cents. 

The Chamberlains have prepared a set of supple- 
mentary geographies of highest value to the schools. 
In this work they portray the scenery, productions and 
customs of South America in a manner which makes; 
that continent known in a most realistic way.. Nothing 
of importance relative to that portion of the western 
hemisphere has been overlooked. And then the illus- 
trations are simply superb. The authors have had 
access to pictures by the Pan-American Union, by 
steamship lines plying to South American ports, and by 
private travelers, and each of them is invaluable to the 
textual matter. Nothing more attractive or illuminat- 
ing to students of geography in the grammar grades 
can be conceived. The entire work is a work of art. 
NOTES ON BIRDS. Numbers One and Two. By 

Louise Agassiz Fuertes. Cornell Heights, Ithaca, 

N. Y.: The Comstock Publishing Company. Price, 

30 cents, each. 

Never has an idea been more helpful, more welcome, 
or more pedagogically ingenious than that which gives 
us these Bird Notebooks, at once usable by an ama- 
teur and no less serviceable to the long-time student of 
birds. These notebooks are planned to combine school- 
room work with -field observations. The notes are to 
be begun in the field and completed by consulting bird 
books. The outlines of the birds are to be colored in 
the schoolroom or at home. 

The outlines of the birds were drawn by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and include fifty-eight birds common to 
the Eastern United States. These outlines may be 
colored from the observations made in the field and re- 
corded in the notes; or they may be colored from pic- 
tures. The first plan has the quality of entirely original 
work while the latter has the advantage of making the 
observer familiar with the markings of the bird and 
thus is of great assistance in enabling him to recognize 
the bird in the field. 


MATTER, FORM AND STYLE. (‘A Manual of Prac- 
tice in the Writing of English Composition. By 
Hardess O’Grady. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Cloth. 125 pn. Price, 60 cents, net. 

This little book by a professor in the University of 
Liondon is something more than a mere textbook, be- 
cause he is certain that the art of good writing may be 
learned by practice, by criticism, and by precept, and he 
has written this book in the hope that with the invaluable 
co-operation of teachers it may help to improve the 
quality of English prose. He ‘thas done his work with 
much skill and cleverness, so that he co-operates with 
the teachers whom he asks to co-operate with the book. 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION IN WOOD. By 

William Noyes, Teachers College, New York. Peoria, 

Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Price, $1.50. 

This is the third in a series of exceedingly suggestive 
and significantly helpful books on woodworking by a 
skilful artist in the art of teaching art. Mr. Noyes’ first 
book of the series was “Handwork in Wood”; the second 
was “Wood and Forest,” and now comes a book deal- 
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ing with the aesthetic side of woodworking. Unlike 
most books on woodworking, it does not attempt to 
treat of new subjects, but treats of common projects 
in an uncommon way. It shows the work of the art- 
ist craftsman as do all of the books by Mr. Noyes. The 
book can but be an inspiration to teachers and stu- 
dents who desire to design good things. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and like all work put out by the Man- 
ual Arts Press of Peoria is excellently well made. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Selected English Letters.’ Edited by C. M. Fuess. 
cents.—*Stickeén, the Story of a Do a by John Muir. ries, & 
cents.—“ Adrift onan Ice Pan.” B -T. Grenfell. Price. 25 cenis. 
—‘‘Sinopah, the Indian Boy.” By J. W. Shultz. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company). 

“Training the Girl.” By W. A. McKeever. Price, $1.!0,—“The 
Shorter Modern Dictionary of the Envlish Language.’—*‘The Joyous 
Book of Singing Games.” By John Hornby. Price, $1.00.—‘‘Con- 
temporary American History, 1877-1913.” By ©. A. Beard. Price 

e ey Hea atura etory.’ 


“The American College.” By C. F. 
York: The Platt & Peck Co 7 


“The Backward Child.” By B. S. Mor . 25. 3 
G,P. Putnam's Sons. y gan. Price, $1.25. New York 
© Kea :on Second Reader.”” By J.H. Fassett. Price, 35 cents.— 
“The See and Say Series" (Book Two). By Arno d, Bonney and § uth- 
worth, Price, 35 cents.—':Standard Patriotic Songs.” By Baldwin 
and Newton. Price, 10 cents.—Familiar Operatic Classics.” By 
Baldwin and Newton. Price, 10 cents.—“standard Folk Songs "” By 
Baldwin and Newton. Price, 10 cents. —— **The Mill on the Floss” 
By Eliot. Price. 50 cents. 
School Speller’’ (Part One and Part Two). By F.E. Spauld- 

‘ing and W.D. Miller. Boston: Ginn& Co. 
“The Trial Ralance, ard Other stories.” By C. W. Bardeen. 
—‘*Mother Nature and her Fairies.” By Hugh Findlay.—“The Teach. 
By R. E. Manchester. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 


‘*Durell's Algebra’ (Book One). By Fletcher Durell. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. ; 

‘History of Canadian Wealth" (Vol. I.) By Gustavus Myers. Chi- 
cago: ( harles H. Kerr & Co. 

**Readings in American History.” By J.A.James. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor.” By Isaac Pitman. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


NEW BOOKS 


BUHLIG’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 
By A. Buniie, Lake High Schvol, Chi- 
cago, with Preface by Danie B. Duncan, 
Professor in Columbia University, N. Y. 
Cloth. 386 pages. Introduction price, $1.10. 


NEWELL’S CHEMISTRY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By Lyman C. NEWELL, Professor of Chem- 
istry in Boston University and author of 
“Descriptive Chemistry."’ Cloth. About 450 
pages. Illustrated. Ready in April. 


WEED AND RILEY’S CROP PRODUCTION 
By CLrarence M. Weep and Wittiam E, 
Ritey, State Normal School. Lowell, Mass. 
Cloth. About 260 pages. Fully illustrated. 
Ready in April. 


DOOLEY’S TEXTILES 
Enlarged edition, with sixty-eight experi- 
ments. By H. Doorey, Priocipal 
Technical High School, -Fall River, Mass. 
Cloth. 290 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


GORDON’S FIFTH READER 
By Emma K. Gorpon, Supervisor of Reading, 
Milton, Mass., and authorof ‘‘ The Compre- 
hensive System of Teaching Reading.’ Cloth. 
320 pages. Illustrated. 55 cents. 


KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES 


Edited by BLancy E. WeEkes. Cloth. 224 
pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


HAAREN’S FIRST NOTIONS OF GEOGRAPHY 


By Joun H. Haaren, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, New York City. Cloth. 
About 160 pages. (llustrated. Ready in April. 


D.C. HEATH & GO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading. are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 

— than Friday preceding date of 

sue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


MARCH, 


20: Kennebec County, Me., Teachers’ 
Association, Gardiner; Mrs. Lee P. 
Holland, Waterville, sec’y. 

27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jacksonville; William A. 
Gore, supt. 


APRIL. 


2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion; James §. Camp- 
bell, supt. 

2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 
Superintendent Elizabeth Sheahan, 
Oskaloosa, sec’ y. 

2-4; Southwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs; J. H. Bever- 
idge, supt. 

8-11: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. 

9-1i: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Jchn E. Gill, president, Trenton, N. 


J. 

9-11: Fastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Address T. D. Sensor, 
Trenton, N. J. 

11: Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Riverbank court, Cambridge; 
Howard \ fF Poor, 27 Mt. Vernon 
street, Reading, sec’y. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

15-17: Missouri State Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 

22-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, -fass.; Miss 
A Holyoke, secre- 
ary local committee. 

Illinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan Univesity. 

27-May 1: National Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 

resident. 

80 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


MAY. 


1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. . Henderson, 
sec’y.. Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE. 


17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 


1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
ion, Atlantic City, N. J.; Rev. 
Pranese W. Howard, 1651 Bast Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec y. 

1-3: Amerfcan Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


pres. 

-11: National Education Association, 

’ St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


16-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury. 


WILTON. I. E. Phillips has re- 
signed as superintendent in Wilton, 
to take effect at the close of the 
present term. He has been superin- 
tendent of the union district of 
Farmington and Wilton for six 
years. Mr. Phillips was formerly 
principal of Wilton Academy and has 
been identified with the Wilton 
schools for many years. 


AUGUSTA. The feature of State 
Superintendent Payson Smith's an- 
nual report, just filed with the gover- 
nor, is his emphasis on the im- 
portance of rural schools for the 
state of Maine. Out of a total com- 
mon school enrollment of 127,045 re- 
ported for the past year, 48,663 were 
registered in country schools and 
47,128 other children were reported 
as registered in village schools. Many 
of these children enrolled in village 
schools are getting their education 
under school conditions which are 
similar in most respects to those that 
obtain in strictly country schools. 
Undoubtedly a majority of the chil- 
dren in Maine are in schools which 
reflect for the most part rural condi- 
tions. 

Continuing his report on rural ed- 
ucation, Superintendent Smith says: 
“No more than a statement of these 
figures should be sufficient to empha- 
size the important place held by the 
country school in the Maine school 
system and the necessity of giving to 
it every possible consideration that 
will increase its usefulness. The 
considerable space given in this re- 
port to the needs of country schools 
is justified by the prominence of the 
position they should hold in public 
attention. 

“No one at all familiar with the 
principles underlying the economic 
welfare of the people would fail to 
place agriculture as one of the great 
basis industries. The prosperity, 
not only of the country-side, but of 
the towns and cities as well, depends 
upon the prosperity of those in- 
dustries that are productive. The 
rapid movement of the population 
from the country to the city may 
well be regarded in some measure as 
an unfortunate symptom in_ the in- 
dustrial life of any people. The 
present tendency to counteract this 
movement and the growing interest 
in the development of agriculture 
promises favorably, not only for the 
rural interests, but for the centres of 
population as well 

“The situation of Maine with its 
favorable location in reference to 
markets, together with its enormous 
areas not yet brought to full pro- 
ductivity, would indicate that our 
state would take a leading position 
in the rural life movement which has 
unmistakably begun. . Our people 
need to bear in mind, however, that 
this growth and development of our 
rural interests cannot come in full 
measure unless the educational op- 
portunities to be offered country 
children are as good as those offered 
children elsewhere. One strong 
reason for the movement toward the 
city already mentioned is  un- 
doubtedly to be found in the belief 
among country parents that they can 
improve the educational privileges 
of their children by removing from 
their farm homes to the villages and 
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who have remained in the country 
and to attract to our rural sections 
MAINE. 


a desirable population it is impera- 
tive that the rural schools be made 
equal to every reasonable educa- 
tional demand.” 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. School men of 
the state had one of their best 
gatherings of the year here last 
Thursday and Friday. They had 
considerable to talk about and they 
had it pretty much all said when the 
banquet of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
broke up Friday night. 

The ninth annual conference of the 
schools with the University of Ver- 
mont was opened with a splendid ad- 
dress on “ Education and the State,” 
by President Robert J. Aley of the 
Tieivorsity of Maine. He showed 
the most modern conception of the 
large service a state university is ex- 
pected to give, and the support it 
should receive. 

Archibald C. Hurd of Windsor 
offered some useful ideas on social 
centre work with schools. Miss 
Caroline Woodruff of St. Johnsbury 
and Superintendent E. A. Hamilton 
of Newport discussed the same sub- 
ject from the standpoint of teachers 
and supervisors. 

The subject of vocational training 
was handled in an unusually satisfy- 
ing way by Professor George G. 
Groat of the university. The dis- 
cussion of the same subject was also 
very much to the point, being led by 
G. D. Howe of Morrisville and S. G. 
Hutchinson of Montpelier. 

The real feature of the gathering, 
however, was the speaking after the 
Schoolmasters’ Club banquet. The 
Carnegie report was turned over in 
sections to different men for dis- 
cussion. Both the spirit of the 
speakers and their criticisms were re- 
markably fair and open-minded. 
They were frankly not of the opinion 
that the report’s recommendations 
were for feasible changes, if really 
desirable; but they showed that they 
were not turning the report down 
without a faw hearin-. 

Governor Fletcher spoke in a non- 
committal way, saying that he would 
wait for the report of the educa- 
tional commission before voicing 
his views. 


Dr. Arthur Dumont Rush, 
structor of physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Verment, put groups of medi- 
cal students here through various 
smoking experiments. His conclu- 
sion, published in the current 
number of the New York Medical 
Journal, is that smoking of tobacco 
reduces the mental efficiency of the 
smoker 10.5 per cent. 

There is damage done to muscle 
and brain by the drawing upon the 
noxious weed, he finds, but nicotine 
does not do it because he cannot find 
any in cigar and pipe smoke at all. 

Fifteen students, who had come 
from all classes and differed con- 
siderably ‘in physical characteristics, 
were chosen for the experiments. 
There was also an artificial smoking 
machine employed. The vapors 
were collected in receptacles and 
analyzed. 

Dr. Rush accepts the conclusions 
coming from experiments at Yale 
University that within half an hour 
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after the smoking of a cigar the mus- 
cular power of a mar has fallen 
twenty-five per cent. He is chiefly 
concerned, however, with the effect 
on mental efficiency. 

All the instructor’s subjects were 
requested not to smoke for several 
hours before beginning the tests. 

The first was the “E” test, before 
and after smoking. Twelve lines of 
capital letters, closely placed, were 
presented and the subjects were re- 
qttired to cross out all the E’s in 
order. This is a test for mental effi- 
ciency which has been given by Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg and others. | 

Another test requires the subject 
to say all the words which flow into 
his mind after a word has been 
spoken to him which suggests a 
series of others. This is called the 
“chain association.” 

A series of 120 tests*on each of fif- 
teen men, it is reported by Dr. Rush, 
show that tobacco,smoking produces 
10.5 per cent. decrease in efficiency 
of the brain. i 

The greatest actual loss was in 
imagery, twenty-two per cent., so the 
idea that smoke stimulates the fancy 
and that smoking makes the mind 
alert is not sustained by the experi- 
ments. 

The three greatest losses were re- 
ported as being sustained in the 
fields of imagery, perception and 
association. Cigarette smoking 
caused greater loss than any other 
kind. 


MIDDLEBURY. President 
Thomas of Middlebury College pub- 
licly announced his resignation from 
the State Board of Education in an 
address on “The Educational Prob- 
lems of Vermont,” at Brattleboro. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Sharp criticism and a 
vigorous defence of the International 
Correspondence schools of Scranton, 
Pa., and their relations with corpora- 
tions which have a capital of more 
than $100,000,000 were voiced before 
the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs March 
14. It was claimed that the cause of 
education was being prostituted for 
the marketing of stocks through 
agents of the scholarships. On the 
other hand, friends of the schools 


| Many Communities Are To BeCensured 


in school affairs for saving money at 
the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 
A soiled, dilapidated 


bo>k tends to deaden interest and 


and health. 


endangers the health of the schvol. 


Keep Books Clean and Whole ::: 


scored their opponents as interested 
for material reasons in injuring the 
stocks in question and flatly denied 
that the schools had any physical 
connection with the other corpora- 
tions 

The bill under discussion would re- 


quire all correspondence schools to 
file a copy of their by-laws and 
charter at the state house under 
penalty, and make it possible for 
victims to recover damages if they 
suffered through false representa- 
tions by agents or advertising con- 
flicting with these papers. It speci- 
fied that a bond of $10,000 be filed. 
While the bill was general, it was the 
claim of the International Corre- 
spondence schools’ representatives 
that it was aimed at them. They ob- 
jected to it only because of the spirit 
behind it, favoring the bill so far as 
its provisions went. 

The first of these schools, said 
Mr. Barnes, was opened in Scranton 
in 1892, with $100,000 capital. In 
1894 the capital was made $150,000; 
in 1895, $250,000; in 1897, $750,000; in 
1898, $1,000,000, and in 1912 the In- 
ternational Textbook Company had 
$7,000,000 capital A number of 
companies were named as having up- 
ward of $100,000,000 of capital, and 
Mr. Barnes claimed that all of these 
were owned or controlled by the 
prime movers of the school. 


The tenure of office bill now before 
the legislature involves the following 
particulars :— 


1. A teacher entering the service 
of a given town or city is elected as 
under present conditions. This pre- 
serves to the school committee 
ample opportunity to discover the 
qualifications of a teacher thus 
elected. 

2. A teacher who has served three 
years in a given community shall, if 
again elected, be elected to serve at 
the discretion of the school com- 
mittee, subject to certain specified 
restrictions. This dispenses with the 
annual re-election of experienced 
and satisfactory teachers. 

A superintendent elected for 
the first time shall be elected for 
three years, subject to dismissal 
under certain specified conditions. 
This provision is made in view of the 
undoubted fact that a period of three 
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Let Us Tell You How 


years is commonly required in which 
the superintendent may demonstrate 
his capacity to deal with the local 
Situation. 


ROXBURY. Charles M. Clay, 
headmaster of the Roxbury High 
School for thirty years, died March 
11, after an illness of about a month. 
_ Mr. Clay taught at different times 
in Medway, West Medway, North 
Brookfield, Hopkinton and Arling- 
ton. About 1880 he came to Boston 
to succeed Samuel M. Weston as 
headmaster of the Roxbury High 
School. 


_CAMBRIDGE. Harvard Univer- 
sity will establish a kindergarten at 
the beginning of the next college 
year in accordance with the proposal 
made some months ago by Professor 
Paul H. Hanus of the division of ed- 
ucation. The children of Cambridge 
and vicinity will be eligible to attend 
the school, and only a nominal 
charge will be made for instruction. 

_ With each succeeding year an addi- 
tional grade will be established until 
finally Harvard has a full comple- 
ment of grades from the primary to 
the grammar school. The depart- 
ment of education will have charge, 
engaging experienced teachers of 
both sexes. In the lower grades the 
children will be taught together, but 
in the grammar grades boys and 
girls will be separated. 


SPRINGFIELD. The first 
Western Massachusetts indus- 
trial school meeting ever held 
in the state met here last week. A 
public meeting was held in the 
technical high school hall in the 
evening. The industrial schools of this 
city, Westfield, Chicopee, Holyoke 
and Northampton were repre- 
sented. John H. Sullivan, principal 
of the Chicopee evening school, led 
thé morning conference with Charles 
R. Allen, agent of the state board. as 
speaker. Industrial or vocational 
education in all its phases was dis- 
cussed at the day sessions. 

In the evening R. S. Small, deputy 
state commissioner of education, de- 
scribed the growth of vocational 
schools, their methods and the future 
of vocational education. He was 


followed by Frederick P. Fish, chair- 
man of the state board of education, 
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who discussed the problem from the 
general educational standpoint. 

Superintendents and high school 
principals as well as those particu- 
larly concerned with industrial work 
attended the conference. 


WEST NEWTON. Pupils of the 
Pierce School publish a little bi- 
monthly paper which has higher aims 
than school publications. 
Pupils do everything from the edit- 
ing to the printing under the super- 
vision of Carroll R. Reed. Another 
successful activity of this school is 
the school city which is patterned 
after the municipal organization, 
and in which there is equal suffrage. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. A _ resolution call- 
ing for payment of $11,610 by the 
city for the maintenance of three 

arochial schools conducted by the 

oman Catholic church, which had 
been a subject of mutch discussion, 
was laid on the table by the repre- 
sentative council at Newport, R. I. 
This action followed an opinion by 
Jeremiah A. Sullivan, city solicitor, 
that such an appropriation would be 
illegal unless authorized by the 
legislature. The question may be 
taken to that body. 


PROVIDENCE. Professor Wil- 
liam Whitman Bailey of Brown Unt- 
versity, widely known as a_ botanist, 
an educator and an author, died here 
last month, aged seventy-one. Before 
coming to Brown as a full professor 
in 1881 he had been assistant pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Protessor Bailey 
was for nearly forty years a welcome 
contributor to the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New 
York University in his annual report 
declares that the university has 
reached a point where the need of 
enlarged resources is most acutely 
felt, and that if it were a state uni- 
versity such needs would receive 
liberal grants state 
treasury. But such a city university 
as this has to depend on a less cer- 
tain support. 

He goes on to say: “It is the first 
business of an urban university to 
know the city which it serves; to 
know that city’s people, its re- 
sources, its ideals and its needs, and 
know them all with scientific com- 
prehension and discrimination, With 
knowledge such as this, and with the 
strongest flight of invention which it 
can compass, it must project its plans 
for the city’s betterment; and so far 
as that betterment is a work for 
higher institutions of learning, it 
must endeavor to carry its own plans 
into effect. : 

“No human interest is foreign to 
such a university. No class of citi- 
zens, no commonest feature of their 
physical environment, no one of 
their trades and occupations and 
pursuits, is beyond the reach of uni- 
versity study and interpretation. As 
knowledge increases, it touches more 
of these common concerns, and 
touches them more intimately. In 
so doing, it becomes infused with the 
spirit of human service. So the in- 
stitution of learning draws nearer 
to the people, becoming bone of 
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$50.9° FOR YOU every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, 


will do all of this, and more for you, : : . 


Write Today inti 


. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincoitn, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


largest school of Oratory, Literature, anda 


in America It aims to develop im 


the student a knowledge of his own powers 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter, A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


their bone and spirit of their spirit 
at the same time that it is becoming 
more genuinely a university.” _ 

Chancellor Brown says the univer- 
sity needs $750,000 to be distributed 
as follows: Dormitory at University 
Heights, $200,000; engineering build- 
ing, $350,000; chemical laboratory, 
$150,000, and a building for compara- 
tive medicine, $50,000. 

The sterilization of defective boy 
pupils in the public schools was 
recommended in a report to the 
Board of Education by a_ special 
committee, of which Isadore Levy 
was chairman. 

The matter of how best to treat 
mentally defective pupils has been 
under consideration for some time, 
but this is the first time any one in 
the Board of Education has advised 
such a radical measure as a surgical 
operation upoh weak minded boys. 

Chairman Levy reported that 
there were about 3,000 defectives in 
the schools. They include idiots, 
moral imbeciles, imbeciles and the 
backward and the mentally feeble. 

Only bovs are mentioned in the re- 
port, which recommends that Gover- 
nor Glynn be asked to appoint a com- 
mission to study defective children 
and that the commission give con- 
sideration to isolating and sterilizing 
defectives. The idea is to do this 
under a state law which would 
authorize the community to take 
charge of its mentally defective re- 
gardless of parental sanction. 

The report also recommends in- 
dustrial and agricultural schools for 
the improvement of defectives. 


SCHENECTADY. Superinten- 
dent A. R. Braucher of this city has 
been elected president of Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, one of the 
highest salaried educational positions 
in the country. This city had just 
raised his salary to prevent his being 
enticed away by larger cities. He 
has had a phenomenal success here. 


OSWEGO. The Oswego Normal 
boys from all America had a banquet 
in New York city, February 21, 
catching the school men on their 
way to the Richmond meeting. It 
was in honor of the retiring president, 
Dr. I. B. Poucher, and the incoming 
president, Dr. James G. Riggs. 
Charles C. Stimets presided. It 


LOOSE LEAF 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 
Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 
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Examination for Massachusetts 
School Superintendent's Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 


ing to obtain the certificate of a 
— of the Massachusetts Board Dt 
dueation for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 30, 
1914. For further ftnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 


Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 


water, Mass. For both sexea. 
For catalogue, address the Principad. \ 


A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pit« 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
aan D. C., 1847 U Street. Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg, Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
For every Department of School Work. As Publishers of ‘‘ The Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency School Directories,’’ we are in direct touch with 
nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. Write Us To-day for 
Free Booklet showing how we place our Teachers. 

Our Booklet, ‘*How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion,’’ With 


Laws of Certification of the 
Western States, is sent Free 


to Members or sent prepaid ROCK. MTTEACHERS' 


EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 


Money Refunded 


° ILLIAM RUFFER, [lanager. 
— The Largest Teachers’ ‘Agency in the Rocky [Mountain Region. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '*° mass. 


vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools. 
schools, colleges and universities. egister now for 


1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Established 1897 


«* Different?’’ “ Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be 
. a better candidate.’’ 


was the most successful affair of the 
kind ever experienced by the 
Oswego boys. 

ALBANY. The Board of Educa- 
tion’ of New York city is given 
authority, in a bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Hoff, to establish a 
bureau of compulsory education, 
school census, and child welfare; to 
appoint a director and an_ assistant 
director of such bureau, who are to 
serve for six years, and such attend- 
ance officers, enumerators, clerks 
and other employees as may be 
necessary. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The class in elec- 
tricity at the Peabody composed of 
thirteen advanced students, is doing 
work far ahead of the usual high 
school grade. The class is now mak- 
ing experiments with the X-ray tube. 

MAUCH CHUNK. County 
Superintendent James J. Bevan has 
issued a. bulletin on Standard 
Minimum Equipment for a One- 
Room School,” which should be in 
the hands of every county superin- 
tendent, but more especially of all 
rural school directors the land over. 
It is winnowed to the limit and yet it 
is adequate. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. The big meeting of 
the year for all school secretaries 
and accountants will be held in this 
city from May 19 to 21. It is the an- 
nual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of . School Accounting 
Officers. Melvin Rice of Memphis 
is the chairman of the committee on 
program and arrangements. 


GEORGIA. 


"ATHENS..: It_ was at the 
Richmond meeting. of superinten- 
dents that the State Normal School 


of this city leads the world in teach- 
ing community civics. As it was 
said by a Northerner it is highly 
gratifying to Georgians. 
ATLANTA. Governor Slaton, 
who is likely to be United States 
Senator Slaton, is the brother of 
Superintendent Slaton of this city 
and son of a former superintendent 
of this city. The educational people 
of the state are much interested in 
the governor's political fortunes. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. One of the 


largest pieces of work involved in 


. the administration of the new Illinois 


certificating law, which will apply to 
at least 25,000 teachers is the estab- 
lishment and publication of a list of 
recognized normal schools, colleges, 
and universities. All through the 
law these terms apnear. The power 
to establish such a list as it relates to 
State certificates is placed in the 
hands of the superintendent of public 
instruction. As it relates to county 
certificates such power is placed in 
the hands of the examining board. 
The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the examining board are 
now making a study of the various 
methods and plans used by other 
states in establishing such a list. 
KENTUCKY. 

MOREHEAD. Since Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart was elected county 
superintendent here two years ago the 
number of illiterates in Rowan 
county has been reduced from 1,152 
to 23. 


MICHIGAN. 
KALAMAZOO. A remarkable 
rural progress conference was held 
here March 13, under the auspices of 
the department of rural schools of 
the Western State Normal School. 


H. W. Foght of the Federal Bureau 
of Education, Miss Jessie Field and 
the leaders in rural welfare work of 
this state participated. This was the 
eighth annual gathering of this 
mature and each year they become 
more valuable. 


SAGINAW. Superintendent E. 
C. Warriner announced upon his re- 
turn from the Department of Super- 
intendence meeting that mothers’ 
meetings will be held in the various 
schools of the city and that sex in- 
struction will be there considered. 


WISCONSIN. 


UNION GROVE. Union Grove 
will be one of the first communities 
in the state to take advantage of the 
new school law. At a mass meeting 
the citizens decided to come under 
the provisions of the law and obtain 
a modern building costing in the 
neighborhood of $50,000. 


MADISON. More than a year ago 
at the suggestion of the state de- 
partment of education, Superinten- 
dent Aune of St. Croix county, 
Superintendent Davies of Sauk county 
Superintendent McDonald of Oconto 
county and Superintendent Meisnest 
of Manitowoc county entered upon 
the work of securing certain statis- 
tics regarding the people, farms and 
crops in the various school districts 
of their counties. This work was 
taken up in but a few counties to as- 
certain whether or not it would be a 
feasible and profitable undertaking 
for the schools. Superintendent 
Brockert of Grant county and Su- 
perintendent Zimmerman of Racine 
county also entered upon the work 
and secured good results. 

The making of a large scale map of 
the school district, on which are 
shown the boundaries of farms, loca- 
tion of homes, schoolhouses, silos, al- 
falfa fields, etc., was made a feature 
of the survey, thus making the col- 
lection of data a part of the regular 
work of the schools. Local geog- 
raphy in this way assumed an en- 
tirely different aspect. 

Interesting and valuable informa- 
tion was secured as a result of the 
survey in each of the counties. A 
good illustration of this fact was 
given by Superintendent Davies, 
who said that the best crop reports 
up to the time of the survey had 
stated that there were from sixty to 
eighty acres of alfalfa grown in 
Sauk county, whereas the results of 
the social survey showed that there 
were over 700 acres of this crop in 
the county. 

The success of the survey in these 
counties makes it probable that 
similar surveys will be taken up in 
other counties of the state. Not 
only will valuable information be se- 
cured, but the pupils will be put in 
touch with many of the practical 
problems that have to do with better 
schools, better homes, and better 
social conditions generally in rural 
communities. 

MILWAUKEE. _ Superintendent 
Potter’s arrival in Milwaukee was 
celebrated with a large reception 
tendered him by more than 1,500 
teachers of the city. 

ARCADIA. Plans have been 
completed for the erection of a high 
school in Arcadia and one in Maus- 
ton which will be modern in every re- 
spect. Each of the buildings will 
cost $45,000. 
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Education Association Officers 


National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers: President, 
Henry R. M. Cook, New York; 
secretary and treasurer, William 
Dick, City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Massachusetts Superintendents As- 
sociation: President, _ William 
Fisher Sims, Saugus; vice-presi- 


dent, Wilfred H. Price, Water- 
town; secretary and treasurer, 
John C. Gray, Chicopee; awditor, 
C. H. Dempsey, Haverhill. 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teacher Association: 
President, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. David O. 
Mears, Essex, Mass., Mrs. Orville 
T. Bright, Chicago; Mrs. Fred T. 
Dubois, Blackfoot, Idaho; Mrs. 
J. N. Porter, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. 
Edwin R. Weeks, Kansas City, 
Mo.; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. James S. Bolton, New Haven, 
Conn.; treasurer, Mrs. W, B. Fer- 
guson, Washington, D. C. 


A Plea for the Teacher 
[Washington Star.] 
Ii I were a youngster and were going 
back to school, 
I don’t believe that I'd annoy the 
teacher, as a rule; 
For teachers have a serious time. 
They're busy day by day 
Discovering the shorter cuts that lead 
to wisdom’s way. 

And sometimes when you hold to- 
morrow’s lesson in great dread, 

Your teacher’s working hard upon the 
lesson just ahead. 

She’s always striving earnestly her 
duty to fulfill 

And hoping you'll all like her—which 
I’m confident you will. 


Remember that her feelings may be 
very much like yours 

Regarding the restraints which every 
studious mind endures. 

She’d very much prefer a_ vastly 
longer holiday. 

No doubt she’s fond of skating or of 

_. riding in a sleigh. 

Don’t picture her a tyrant with a 
hard and haughty heart. 

She’ll try to help you like her if you'll 
only make a start. 

Don’t bother her with mischief and 
with foolish little jokes, 

A teacher values kindness just the 
same as other folks. 


> 


WHAT ARE MOTHERS INTER- 
ESTED IN? 


“Children are sent to Sunday 
schools for a part. of Sunday; to regu- 
lar schools for a part of five days in 
the week, and the rest of the time 
they do as they please. It is high 
time for American fathers and 
mothers to have opinions on religion. 
You wonder why the turkey trot, the 
tango, and the slit skirt exist. I say 
it is because the mothers , of the 
country are not interested in train- 


ing their children.”—Vice-President 
Marshall. 


A MATTER OF AGE. 
Mother—‘“Helen, little girls must 
not talkeall the time at the table.” 
Helen—“When will I be old 


mother ?”—London 
Opinion. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo} Bulletin Agency has been jn operation just thirty years and it is abont to 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell) what they think the value ef its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Jourral of Fducation «ne of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We _weuld be glad tosend a copy of the booklet te 
anyone on request. 


East Orange, N. J., August 15, 1913. 
My dear Mr. Bardeen: — 
I have always considered your agency one of the most reliable, and have been partic- 
ularly interested in your custom of making but one recommendation for a position. 
The has resulted incur engaging an unusually large precentage of the individuals 
named by you. 
I bave great confidence in your judgment in selecting teachers. 
= Very truly yours, 
Vernon L. Davey, Ex-Superintendent of Schools. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


=-BREWE 


AUDITORIUM BUILQING, 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenee, 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Potors, and Gew- 
, forevery ent of instruction 


; recommends good Schools to parents. Call em 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1888 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Now tort, Est 1888 


short netice for high eee Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph ox 
Phone. Ne advance fee. 


good d 
PECIALISTS Propsrstory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Paste 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sya- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $79 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


A. sCcoTT oo., Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 


EB SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for cupenee 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschool cials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 358 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chape! St., Albany N.Y. 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency Jere. 


Manual! and Industria! Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE:SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . Boston, lass. 
ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
iM apage 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Long Diseamec Talepbone. 
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When he goes out tolook for a position 


42,216 Remington-made machines are 


“poses in the schools of America—more than all other machines 

combined, These figures prove that the commercial schools know 
The wise pupil knows it also. 
That is why the wise pupil always insists on a Remington training 


: what the business world demands. 


no matter what school he attends. 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


is the time when the com- 
mercial student always 
learns to appreciate the full 
value of a training on the 
Remington Typewriter. 


The best positions are usually Rem- 
ington positions, and the answer “Yes” 
to the question, ‘‘Are you a Reming- 
ton operator ?” always means a good 
recommendation. 


used for instruction pur- 


If You Had Seen a Navajo Indian 


weaving on his primitive loom you never would have forgotten the crude mathods by which he obtained such marvelous results. Take 


any subject you may, history, geography, geology, industries, literature, etc., and place the essentials of that subject before a class in 
photographic form as the work progresses, and at the end of the term that class will kaow thoroughly the i mportant features of the course 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction 


Each of the different branches represented in 
this system was prepared by the highest edu- 
eational anthority of the country on the subject, 
and the work accomplished covers the entire vis~ 
ualiatic requirements of the Graded and High 
Schools. 

There are 1,000 slides in this system arranged 
according to a cross-index plan. Each scene 
is accompanied by detailed descriptive text 
and illustrates from twoto six, in some 
cases ten or more, of the ditfercnt study 
topics taught in the regular school 
courses, giving the system of teaching 
capacity equal to 10,000 slides se- 
lected on the usual expensive aud 
cumbersome plan. 


ow 


We supply this system in cabinet 
form, cross-indexed, and so classified 
that the full teaching value of the en- i 
tire collection is made instantly avail- 
able, rendering unnecessary the usual 
painstaking research on the part of the 
busy teacher. 


This is only a partial description of the scope 
of our system. Permit us to send yon a 


complete outline with catalogs of lanterns, etc. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Dept. L 12-14 West 37th Street 
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